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PREFACE 



This study sets forth the results of an inquiry 
made at the request of Unesco in thirty countries 
in all parts of the world by four world teachers 1 
organizations. 

The inquiry had its origin in the Recommenda- 
tion concerning the Status of Teachers prepared 
jointly by Unesco and the International Labour Or- 
ganisation and adopted by a special intergovern- 
mental conference which met in Paris in 1966. 
This Recommendation, which is quoted at length 
in the Annex, states in particular M that teachers' 
organizations can contribute greatly to educational 
advance and they should therefore be associated 
with the determination of educational policy 11 . In 
consequence, authorities are invited "to establish 
and regularly use recognized means of consulta- 
tion with teachers' organizations on such matters 
as educational policy, school organization and new 
developments in the education service". 

The organization, content and methods of edu- 
cation are being called in question in many coun- 
tries, sometimes violently, and almost everywhere 
are undergoing far-reaching changes. Unesco 
therefore considered that, in these circumstances. 



it would be useful and interesting to publish a study 
for teachers and authorities responsible for educa- 
tional policy, as well as for the great mass of the 
public interested in educational trends, giving broad 
and varied information on ways in which teaching 
staff can influence educational systems. 

As the inquiry was carried out on the basis of 
a reference document which listed different spheres 
in which it was felt that such an influence could be 
exercised, it has not been possible to publish here 
all the details of the data collected. This study 
therefore aims at giving the reader an analysis of 
those data and an assessment of the results ob- 
tained. It may be hoped, nevertheless, that the 
variety of experiences mentioned here will help 
to widen the horizons of all who share in the 
responsibility for the advancement of education 
and will eventually be conducive to closer co- 
operation between teachers and educational au- 
thorities. 

Needless to say, the ideas and opinions ex- 
pressed here concerning the r61e of teachers in 
the determination or modification of educational 
policies are not necessarily those of Unesco. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Out of the four world teachers' organizations asked 
by Unesco to carry out the inquiry on which this 
study is based, three - the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP), 
the World Federation of Teachers' Unions (WFTU) , 
and the International Federation of Free Teachers' 
Unions (IFFTU) - represent teachers in State sys- 
tems, whereas the members of the World Union of 
Catholic Teachers (WUCT) are from outside the 
State system and, in the event, represent Catholic 
education. 

These world organizations were completely 
free to choose the affiliated national organizations 
which were asked to reply to the "open" questions 
put forward by the Unesco Secretariat, There were 
just two restrictions imposed: firstly, the princi- 

pal regions of the world had to be fairly represented 
and secondly, the replies had to cover the various 
sectors of education. 

Thirty- five national organizations in 30 coun- 
tries were asked to carry out the inquiry. The va- 
riation between the number of countries and the 
number of organizations is explained by the fact 
that in Austria, France, Italy and the Philippines, 
a dual but parallel inquiry was carried out by or- 
ganizations belonging to the State system of educa- 
tion and the private sector. In the case of France, 
likewise, two State teachers' organizations took 
part in the inquiry: the National Union of Techni- 

cal and Vocational Teaching Staff - CGT (affiliated 
to the WFTU) and the National Education Federa- 
tion - FO (affiliated to IFFTU). 

The WCOTP presented 11 national reports 
(from Ghana, the Republic of Korea, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Philippines, Scotland, Sweden, Thailand, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia and Uruguay) ; the 
WFTU, 10 reports (from Chile, France, Hungary, 
India, Japan, Peru, Senegal, Sudan, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and Yugoslavia) ; the 
IFFTU, 6 reports (from Austria, Belgium, France, 
Israel, Italy and the United States of America) and 
the WUCT, 8 reports (from Austria, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Philippines, Switzerland and the United Kingdom). 



Since the 30 countries concerned are spread 
over the five continents, it may be said that, from 
the geographical point of view, the survey provided 
data reflecting the situation of teachers throughout 
the world. It should be noted, however, that Europe 
is the best-represented continent (17 reports and 
13 countries). Next come Asia (7 reports and 6 
countries), the Americas (6 reports), Africa (4 
reports) and finally, Oceania (one report). 

Taking a per capita annual income of $ 500 as 
the criterion for distinguishing developed countries, 
these countries appear to be better represented 
than the developing countries, with 22 reports and 
18 countries as against 13 reports and 12 countries. 
It is also to be noted that the inquiry included three 
developed countries (Hungary, USSR and Yugoslavia) 
which have a socialist- type socio-economic struc- 
ture. 

In such a study, it is probably difficult to at- 
tribute all the importance they deserve to the socio- 
economic, demographic and cultural conditions 
which have a direct influence on the development 
of the trends perceptible in each country. This 
was the first limitation imposed on the contents of 
the present work. The preponderance of European 
organizations is a second limitation, although there 
are historical reasons for this, since teachers' 
unions first developed in Europe. On the other 
hand, the great diversity in the statutes and func- 
tions of teachers' organizations, whose members 
themselves differ so widely in their level and 
training, is sometimes a source of conflict bet- 
ween the particular interests of various categories 
of teachers and the more general interests of the 
profession as a whole. Finally, the distinction 
made between the collective participation of the 
unions and individual participation adds further to 
the difficulties. 

Apart from these reservations, it should be 
mentioned that the different national reports deal 
only incidentally with the educational system of 
the country, the political power structure and 
trends in public opinion. Although a certain 
amount of information is provided on these subjects 



in the answers to question No. 1 given by some of 
the organizations consulted, these answers cannot 
be considered in any way as giving a complete ac- 
count of the situation. 

The overall picture as it emerges from this 
study is, in any case, already out of date, at least 
in certain respects, because of the structural 
changes, in France, for example, which have taken 
place since the inquiry was made. The inquiry was 
conducted during 1968, a year of great upheavals 
in the educational policy of several countries. As 
a result, the forecasts concerning participation, 
which the organizations consulted had to make in 
their reports, are now somewhat inaccurate. This, 
however, has no bearing on the causes and scope 
of the teachers 1 claims, which remain unchanged. 

The analysis of the results of the inquiry is set 
out under six headings, corresponding to the six 
points of the reference document which was drawn 
up by Unescoforthe world teachers 1 organizations 
responsible, through their national associations, 
for collecting the data in the different countries. 

These six points offered the associations 
guidelines for their "open question" research, 
without imposing any limitation on them. The 
teachers * associations were thus invited to begin 
by studying educational structures and program- 
ming (Items 1 and 2), then to analyse participation 
in training, employment and teachers’ careers 
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(Items 3, 4, 5) and finally to examine the content 
of education and teaching methods (Item 6). 

Although, to meet the needs of the analysis, 
certain sections deal only with purely union mat- 
ters concerning the defence of the profession’s 
material interests, others bring out the dual r61e 
of the teachers’ unions which is to fit the material 
and moral interests of the profession into the wider 
framework of the extension and improvement of 
education. 

The second part of the study contains an assess- 
ment of the inquiry’s results. A number of obser- 
vations are followed by a summary of the different 
forms of teacher participation. It would certainly 
have been interesting to see what correlation exists 
between the extent of this participation and the 
professional category to which the people concerned 
belong (primary school teachers, secondary school 
teachers, technical teachers, etc.). The inade- 
quacy of the information collected andthe conditions 
in which this study was prepared made it impos- 
sible to carry out such a task. 

It is, in any case, difficult to compare and to 
grade reports presenting "samples" that are fre- 
quently incongruous and information that is frag- 
mentary. The processing of the results of the in- 
quiry can therefore only manage to bring out the 
broad trends by making a preliminary classifica- 
tion of the stages and conditions of participation. 




I. ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE INQUIRY 



1. PREPARATION OF LAWS, DECREES 

AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING 
EDUCATION 

Before describing the conditions of teacher partici- 
pation, it would be as well to give an account of the 
educational systems of the various countries cov- 
ered by the inquiry and of the legal basis on which 
these systems are organized and run. The rele- 
vant information supplied by the organizations res- 
ponsible for the inquiry is not in all cases sufficiently 
complete or precise, but the reader will find be- 
low, grouped in educational categories (State or 
private), facts concerning teacher participation in 
economically developed countries - liberal or 
socialist-type economies - and in developing coun- 
tries, 

1, State education 

(a) Organizations in countries with a 
developed liberal economy 

For this group of countries, replies were submitted 
by 12 organizations operating in 11 different coun- 
tries, In view of the wide variety of legislations, 
and to facilitate analysis, the following plan was 
adopted: a country by country report on the ma- 

chinery for teacher participation in preparing laws; 
an account of the data collected, showing the prin- 
cipal trends. 

The summaries grouped below are based on in- 
quiries carried out by the International Federation of 
Free Teachers' Unions (Austria, Belgium, France, 
Israel, Italy, United States of America); by the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession (New Zealand, Scotland, Sweden, 
Uruguay), and by the World Federation of Teach- 
ers' Unions (Japan). 

Austria - In regard to education, the law entrusts 
the Federal State with the task of establishing the 
principles and conditions governing the general or- 
ganization of State education. The Provincial Boards 
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of Education are competent to deal with specific 
provisions concerning secondary education and 
with the entire legislation applicable to the organi- 
zation of primary and vocational education. The 
Provincial Boards of Education and the District 
School Boards are made up of teachers 1 and parents 1 
representatives proposed by the political parties, 
and the latter have to be consulted on every bill or 
decree. This form of representation comes into 
the category of integrated collective participation, 
in this particular instance inside the political par- 
ties, In Austria, this type of participation may 
also be within the framework of the Civil Servants' 
Union, as Austrian teachers form part of the Civil 
Service (law of 1962) and are represented as such 
by the Civil Servants' Union (Education Section), 
Austrian legislation distinguishes between planning 
(educational policy) , the service (teaching), and 
working conditions. Only such decrees and laws 
as are concerned with modifying teachers' working 
conditions are submitted to the Civil Servants' 
Union for an opinion. Although the entire initia- 
tive for introducing laws lies with Parliament (the 
National Assembly) and the government, the Union 
reports that, thanks to its own action, legislation 
has been modified on four occasions since 1962, 
although this seems to be largely due to certain 
members of the National Assembly, 

Belgium - In view of the interdependence between 
education, economics and social questions, teach- 
ers, as "workers in the public sector", are called 
upon to take part in elaborating educational policy 
and improving the quality of teaching. 

Such individual or group participation seems 
to function differently according to whether the 
teachers come under the State, a province or a 
commune. The advisory bodies, differing accord- 
ing to the authority which appointed them, are only 
very occasionally to be found at the level of the 
province or the commune. 

At the national level, the National Council for 
St ate Education, founded under Article 7 of the Law 
of 22 June 1964, has been given the specific task 
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of preparing the laws concerned with the organiza- 
tion of education, structural reforms, organic 
changes in educational establishments, and methods 
of training teachers and enabling them to benefit by 
continuous further education. The Ministry and 
Parliament are assisted by an advisory body com- 
prised of teachers, appointed in a personal capa- 
city by the King, and trade union delegates appointed 
in proportion to their representation in the Ministry 
of Education's Trade Union Consultation Commit- 
tee. The votes taken are not binding, since the 
Council can only propose draft resolutions* 

The Trade Union Consultation Committee ex- 
presses opinions which form an important element 
in preparing the laws and regulations concerning 
teacher status, for which it is answerable. Its 
opinion must be mentioned in the preambles to de- 
crees concerned with these questions, and when- 
ever the competent authority fails to act upon the 
advice of the Committee, it is required to justify 
its reasons for doing so in writing. 

A f, Teachers ! Charter 11 and the statutes of the 
various advisory bodies are established by an or- 
ganic law. In addition, the professional organiza- 
tions may always exert pressure on the ministries, 
either to have an opinion transformed, into a deci- 
sion, or to oppose a bill, the final decision being 
left to the State. 

France - The French educational system, which 
has so far been highly centralized, is subordinated 
to the National Assembly and the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education. The Higher Council for National 
Education, as a consultative body, may advise on 
all major legislative measures, but the government 
is not obliged to follow its advice. The Council con- 
sists of 80 members, ox whom 25 are the elected 
representatives of the teachers, with representa- 
tives of the parents 1 associations, students' asso- 
ciations and workers 1 and employers 1 organizations. 

The National Vocational Consultative Commit- 
tees for Technical Education (Commissions natio- 
nals professionelles consultatives de l'enseigne- 
ment technique) enjoy a wider degree of decentrali- 
zation and greater powers in regard to adopting 
regulations. The teachers may also make their 
views known through the various committees (official 
and unofficial) of senior civil servants.. In addition, 
the government may appoint teachers in a personal 
capacity to the various committees. 

The two organizations which carried out the in- 
quiry note that claims are frequently pushed in such 
a way as to exert pressure on the government and 
on the Higher Council's permanent section which is 
appointed by decree and is responsible for examin- 
ing questions submitted to the plenary assembly of 
the Council. However, these organizations recog- 
nize that the current trend is in favour of more fre- 
quent consultations. 

Israel - Laws concerning education are prepared 
by the Minister of Education and Culture and to an 



even greater extent by the Education Committee of 
Parliament. The Committee, whose agreement 
must be obtained by the Minister for every bill, 
may consult teachers individually or as delegates 
of the Israel Teachers' Association. The Asso- 
ciation, although its participation is not legally 
recognized, yi ay exert pressure on the Committee 
in order to defend its interests before the Commit- 
tee. On the other hand, the Association occupies 
10 seats out of 66 in the Educational Council, which 
is made up of delegates representing the public ser- 
vices and civil servants. The Council also in- 
cludes teachers appointed by the government in a 
personal capacity. Its r&le is purely consultative 
and it meets only when convened by the Minister, 
who is not in any case legally obliged to do so, and 
who decides the Agenda for each meeting. Action 
taken by the Israel Teachers' Association is gen- 
erally in the form of recommendations, reserva- 
tions and comments on bills submitted to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, which has to be consulted by 
the Ministry. 

Italy - In the matter of framing laws, the initiative 
lies with Parliament, the position of the unions 
being defended by the parties to which they are al- 
lied. The case is different where decrees and 
regulations are concerned, these beingthe respon- 
sibility of the executive power. The various unions 
are consulted as such, at both national and provin- 
cial level. In addition, decrees, regulations and 
orders issued by the Ministry of Education are 
"generally" submitted for comment to the Council 
for Public Education, whose teacher members are 
chosen via official elections, whether they belong 
to a union or not. 

Japan - In Japan, where the educational system is 
one of regional self-government, the core of the 
legal apparatus is established by the government. 
The teachers' organizations are not guaranteed 
any legal right to participate in framing laws, the 
texts of which are prepared by bodies which con- 
sult teachers in their personal capacity. The teach- 
ers are entitled to form unions, but are obliged to 
register, and according to the Japanese Teachers' 
Union (J. T. U. ), which is the most representative, 
this falls under the heading of the discrimination 
forbidden by Convention No. 87 of the International 
Labour Organisation. Teachers may negotiate, 
but since 1960 the government has ceased to con- 
sult the J. T. U. , nor is there any law obliging it 
to do so. The additional fact that teachers, being 
regarded as civil servants, have no right to strike, 
restricts the ability of their organizations to take 
unofficial action. 

New Zealand - The educational system is governed 
by laws adopted at national level, in this particu- 
lar instance by the Education Act and Regulations. 
The Ministry of Education determines educational 
policy and grants a certain degree of self-government 
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to the ten district Education Boards. The Ministry 
of Education works in co-operation with the unions 
grouped in the New Zealand Educational Institute 
( NZEI) , whose proposal to set up an Educational 
Committee to act as a consultative body at national 
level has been accepted. 

The Education Act of 1964 confirms the right 
of teachers to form unions and defines the conditions 
required for the latter to be recognized. The unions 
have been successful in having the law limited to 
general principles only, so as to leave room to ne- 
gotiate on specific points and, by means of regula- 
tions concerned with one precise and limited sub- 
ject, to facilitate a gradual evolution of structures. 
The point is of importance, since laws that refrain 
from defining every detail leave the unions with a 
great deal of scope for participation. The unions 
are consulted on the final text of regulations arising 
from the Education Act, and may express their 
views on the successive versions before these are 
submitted to Parliament. At district level, they 
are in a position to approach the local authorities, 
to make certain that the education laws are cor- 
rectly applied. 

Scotland - In Scotland, where a Secretary of State 
is responsible for education at government level, 
the administrative organization of education is highly 
decentralized. The teachers are represented in 29 
education committees out of 35 responsible for the 
organization of education; the regulations of the 
committees vary considerably and provide a wide 
range of conditions for consultation and co-operation 
with the teachers. In most cases, the teachers 1 
union is consulted when laws and regulations are 
being prepared. The general laws fall within the 
competence of Parliament and the Secretary of State 
but regulations are a matter for the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department, acting in close liaison with the 
representative organization of Scottish teachers 
(the Educational Institute of Scotland) which is in- 
vited to designate members of the working commit- 
tees responsible for preparing the various plans 
concerned with the organization and content of edu- 
cation. 

Sweden - Teacher participation is on either an indi- 
vidual or a group basis.. In some cases, the law 
provides for group participation. Questions of na- 
tional importance are handled by the Central Organi- 
zation of Salaried Employees, the Central Organi- 
zation of University Graduate Workers and the Na- 
tional Civil Servants 1 Union, to which the teachers 
belong. For other questions, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and its regional services negotiate with the 
unions of the various categories of teachers. Pro- 
cedures are being devised for contractual agree- 
ments reached between individual teachers and es- 
tablishments, and endorsed by the authorities. 

The Committees which draft bills may desig- 
nate representatives of the teachers* unions as mem- 
bers or experts, the names being selected from a 
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list presented by the union. As a general rule, the 
unions may express their views before a bill is 
submitted to the Committee for approval, and they 
are also entitled to suggest amendments. 

United States of America - In regard to educational 
policy, the Federal authority merely lays down the 
general principles governing freedom and the right 
to education, recognized in 1964 by the decrees of 
the Supreme Court (Brown versus the Education 
Board of Topeka) forbidding all segregation in the 
schools. 

For the rest, the Federal Government's action 
consists mainly in granting financial aid to educa- 
tion. 

Under the Constitution, each State organizes 
its own educational system. The State Board of 
Education and the local education boards play a 
decisive r&le, the latter being responsible for 
adopting the educational regulations and getting 
them applied. The teachers, on their side, are the 
employees of each local education board and, under 
the Taylor Law (a Federal law promulgated in 1967), 
they may take part in collective negotiations. This 
right to participate is also recognized by the local 
legislation (statutes) of certain cities, where 
"agreements" are signed between the boards and 
the unions; for example, Seattle (Washington), 
Cleveland (Ohio), Detroit (Michigan) , Chicago (111. ), 
New York (N. Y. ) , etc. Some States, on the other 
hand, like Louisiana, are against the very idea of 
such agreements. Although these agreements are 
mainly concerned with conditions of employment 
and salaries, there is a growing tendency to ex- 
amine questions which affect the structure and con- 
tent of education. Since 1965, for instance, the 
State of Washington has recognized the right of the 
teachers* representative organizations to discuss 
and negotiate with the education boards before the 
latter take any final decision on changes which are 
to affect educational policy (curricula, textbooks, 
further education for teachers, etc.). The status 
applied to teachers in the United States of America - 
that of ’’public employees” - legally places them in 
an intermediate category between civil servants 
and employees on a contract basis. The American 
Federation of Teachers states in its report that 
teachers, being ’’public employees", are generally 
regarded as "government employees", belonging to 
the civil service, and as such, find themselves 
prevented by law from taking part collectively (as 
a corporation) and individually (as contract em- 
ployees) in collective agreements. 

It should be added that the "agreements" signed 
in recent years between the teachers’ unions and 
the education boards aim at offering teachers a 
built-in guarantee of security of tenure, particu- 
larly from the point of view of political and pro- 
fessional freedom. While it is true that as far as 
preparing educational laws and regulations are con- 
cerned, the administrative body intends to retain 
its legal right to initiate legislation, it must be 
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acknowledged, in accord with the American unions, 
that it is entitled to do so only to the extent that, as 
happens in most States, the administrative body - 
in this particular case the Board of Education - is 
made up of elected members and includes repre- 
sentatives of the teachers and the parents. It is 
then representative enough to appreciate local re- 
quirements. 

Uruguay - The educational system is run by inde- 
pendent councils with no direct intervention on the 
part of the Ministry of Public Education. Secon- 
dary education is placed under a National Council 
for Secondary Education, consisting of a director 
and six members, three of whom are teachers. 
The report sent in response to the inquiry does not 
specify whether the teachers serve in a personal 
capacity or as spokesmen for a trade union. On 
the other hand, the members of APESU (the asso- 
ciation to which secondary school teachers belong), 
which submitted the above-mentioned report, will 
participate in the deliberations of the committees 
set up by the National Council to prepare laws and 
regulations for secondary education. 

(b) Organizations in countries with 
developed socialist economies 

The three organizations belonging to this group are 
affiliated to the World Federation of Teachers 1 
Unions (WFTU). The laws in their respective 
countries have a greater degree of homogeneity and 
more points in common than those in countries with 
a developed liberal economy. A distinction should, 
however, be made between the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and Hungary, on the one hand, and 
Yugoslavia on the other, as the system of communal 
and social self-management in Yugoslavia puts that 
country in a category apart, even in regard to pre- 
paring laws, decrees and regulations. The situa- 
tion in these three countries will be examined in the 
order quoted and, as far as possible, emphasis will 
be laid on the basic features of the organization of 
their educational systems and their methods of pre- 
paring educational laws. 

Union of Soviet. Socialist Republics - What is strik- 
ing in the system of public education in the USSR is 
its unity and the particular rble played by the unions. 
Legislation in the USSR distinguishes between two 
types of laws: those which are of national impor- 

tance and those which are not. Laws in the first 
category fall within the competence of the USSR 
Council of Ministers and the Councils of Ministers 
of the Republics. They have to be approved by the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Supreme So- 
viets of the Federated Republics meeting in plenary 
session. Where draft laws are not of “national im- 
portance 1 ', they come within the jurisdiction of 
the Ministers of Public Education of the Union 
or the Federated Republics, but the report does 
not specify at what level the national or local 



importance of the various texts is determined. 

Laws, decrees and regulations are prepared 
in various stages. The Supreme Soviet of the 
Union and the Supreme Soviets of the various Fed- 
erated Republics convene special committees for 
public education, culture and sport, made up of 
education workers’ deputies, civil servants (on a 
permanent basis) , public education bodies and 
other “persons concerned 11 (the report does not 
explain what category of persons this term covers). 
The special committees work with other parlia- 
mentary committees; for example, the Standing 
Committee for Foreign Affairs of the Supreme So- 
viet of the RSFSR, which is competent to deal with 
the questions concerned with the teaching of mod- 
ern languages. The unions of workers in public 
education are invited to participate in the delibera- 
tions of these committees. As regards organizing 
in unions, the teachers are grouped in a Union of 
Workers in Public Education, consisting of pri- 
mary and secondary school teachers and the non- 
teaching staff in primary and secondary schools. 

In co-operation with the unions of workers in higher 
education and research institutes, this Union par- 
ticipates in the preparation of draft laws. This 
right to examine, together with the right to propose 
the adoption of new laws or the modification of ex- 
isting ones, is guaranteed by the Constitution, the 
Labour Code, the regulations governing the rights 
of factory and workshop union committees, and the 
resolutions and decisions of the congresses of the 
Central Council of Unions and the aforesaid Union 
of Workers in Public Education. As can be seen, 
the structure of the Soviet State as such makes the 
Soviet unions very different from their opposite 
numbers in countries with a liberal economy. The 
Labour Code and the Regulations, for example, 
serve as an organic law for teachers. The resolu- 
tions of the congresses are directly incorporated 
into the constitutional law of the Soviet State, just 
as the teachers, as far as their actual corporative 
structure is concerned, are integrated directly 
into the general organization of the workers. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Union of Workers in 
Public Education, “these documents (concerning 
labour legislation) confirm the increased part 
played by the unions in constructing the State and 
the economy' 1 . This dispersion of the State’s 
power, taken over at the union level itself, is a 
fundamental point for anybody who wishes to under- 
stand the way in which educational laws are pre- 
pared in the Soviet Union and what is original in 
that procedure. The local union committees may 
play a direct part in preparing educational laws. 

It should be noted that, at the time of the promul- 
gation, in November 1966, of the Decree of the 
USSR Council of Ministers and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
entitled “Measures in favour of the continuous im- 
provement of general secondary education 11 , the 
union had an article adopted on the need to in- 
crease parents* responsibility and hence to set 



up committees to aid families and schools to edu- 
cate the young at their places of work and in edu- 
cational institutions. 

Hungary - The Hungarian system is, as far as prin- 
ciples are concerned, very close to the Soviet sys- 
tem, As in the case of the USSR, in addition to the 
individual participation of teacher-delegates or 
teacher-members of the soviets (councils), the 
Teachers' Trade Union acts as a legal partner in 
preparing decrees and resolutions concerned with 
the living and working conditions of teachers. The 
Union's report lays particular stress on its right 
to participate in preparing regulations or directives 
for the application of the law, that is, it emphasizes 
its rOle in everything concerned with implementing 
the laws adopted by the government or parliament. 
In the process of elaborating texts of a technical 
nature for the direct regulation of education, the 
Union therefore exerts its influence before the stage 
of deciding on their practical contents - or, in 
other words, after the decision has been taken on 
the actual principles involved. For example, the 
legislators are at all times informed of the views 
of the representatives of the educational sector 
directly affected by the draft law concerned. The 
Union is also consulted at this level through its 
working committees, which are active in the va- 
rious sectors of education. The draft texts are 
frequently sent to the teachers concerned, who then 
submit written proposals to the competent bodies 
of the government and the union. As in the USSR, 
the Union acts as co-legislator. By virtue of the 
Constitution of the Hungarian People's Republic 
and the Labour Code., the Union may propose ,new 
texts or amendments to existing laws. The Labour 
Code even specifies that, on this point, the govern- 
ment is required to provide a detailed reply to the 
proposals of the Union, which determines, in con- 
junction with the government, a procedure for con- 
sultation, laying down the methods of working to- 
gether to establish decrees concerned with the living 
and working conditions of teachers. 

Yugoslavia - The People's Federative Republic of 
Yugoslavia has a federal structure based on self- 
management, with the result that its educational 
system is different from that of the USSR and 
Hungary. It is the Federal National Assembly which 
determines the basic principles of the laws con- 
cerned with educational policy. The law provides 
that at the level of the Republics, all competence in 
regard to education is invested in the Secretaries 
for Public Education. At local level, the self- 
managing bodies of the schools and other establish- 
ments issue regulations within the bounds of their 
competence. The teachers are represented in 
bodies at all levels and also in the Council for Edu- 
cation and Cultureofthe Federal National Assembly. 
The staff of scientific, educational and cultural es- 
tablishments send elected delegates to the Council. 
Each Republic has a Council for Education and 




Culture, a full partner of the Assembly of the Re- 
public, just as the Council for Education and Cul- 
ture of the Federal National Assembly is the pri- 
vileged partner of the Federal Executive Council, 
the executive organ of the Federal National Assem- 
bly. The teachers and their union submit their 
views to the various councils. 

As in the USSR and Hungary, the Union group- 
ing Yugoslav teachers is a union of workers con- 
cerned with defending the interests of the staff in 
the various services to which the teachers belong. 
Public discussions at the level of the commune, 
the Republic and the Central Council of the Union 
are organized by the latter, which undertakes to 
bring the views of the staff to the notice of the 
powers responsible for educational legislation. 
Mention should also be made of the fact that the 
following professional organizations of the various 
sectors of education are also consulted: the So- 

ciety of Teachers, the Society of Psychologists, 
the Society of Adult Education Teachers and the 
Yugoslav Union of Teachers' Societies. These so- 
cieties group the various professional associations 
at national level. At local level, the school asso- 
ciations, whose competence seems to be limited 
mainly to regulating working conditions, also take 
part in discussions. Apart from the Federal Con- 
stitution and documents concerned with the prin- 
ciples of self-management, there is no organic 
law or labour code to regulate such participation, 

(c) Organizations in developing 
countries 

The countries in which the inquiry was carried out 
are listed continent by continent, in the following 
order: Africa (Ghana, Senegal, Sudan, Tunisia); 

Asia (India, Republic of Korea, Philippines, 
Thailand); Latin America and the Caribbean 
(Chile, Nicaragua, Peru, Trinidad and Tobago) . 

AFRICA 

Ghana - Virtually all legislative power in regard 
to education is vested in the central Ministry of 
Education. Under the Education Act of 1961, the 
local authorities must help in this task within the 
limits of their competence, but in fact it is the 
Boards of Governors who apply the ministerial 
regulations at the level of secondary education. 
The teachers' organizations are not represented 
in the agencies responsible for preparing the laws, 
and appear to have no means of action in this field. 

Senegal - Legislative power is vested in the Na- 
tional Assembly, but the President of the Republic 
may personally submit to it bills concerned with 
social, economic or financial problems. It is 
also the President who alone exercises statutory 
powers by means of decrees, 

A Senior Council for Education and Training - 
including teachers of the various grades appointed 
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on a personal basis - is consulted on all questions 
concerned with education referred to it by the gov- 
ernment. The unions are not consulted when laws 
are being prepared and may affect them only by 
means of pressure from outside. 

Sudan - The Federation of Teachers 1 Trade Unions 
reports that the adoption of the laws by Parliament 
is preceded by considerable discussion. In the 
case of a specific point referring to educational 
legislation, agreement is reached by the Ministry 
of Education and the Union prior to the debate in 
Parliament. The Union* s views receive all the more 
attention in that it groups almost all the teachers 
of the various grades. It has taken the initiative 
in asking for a reorganization of the Ministry of 
Education in accordance with the various types and 
levels of education. A law on the unions serves as 
an organic law, by guaranteeing the right to form 
unions and laying down their rights and responsi- 
bilities. 

Tunisia - The report of the National Union of Pri- 
mary Education is too brief to permit any apprecia- 
tion of the part played by Tunisian teachers in pre- 
paring educational policy, improving education in 
general, and drafting educational legislation in par- 
ticular. It should be noted, however, that the 1958 
reform, prepared by a national committee specially 
set up for that purpose, was the subject of wide con- 
sultation in which the teachers were able to play an 
active part, 

ASIA 

India - The Indian educational system primarily re- 
flects the division of the country into Federated 
States, the considerable degree of competence in 
regard to educational legislation vested in these 
States, and consequently, the variety of existing 
laws. At national level, there is no group teacher 
participation, but it sometimes happens that teach- 
ers are designated in a personal capacity. This is 
not the case at State level. Teachers are elected 
to the Upper Houses of the various States, where 
they occupy seats reserved for their profession. In 
some States there are tripartite committees (spe- 
cialists in pedagogy, representatives of teachers* 
organizations and representatives of local govern- 
ment), the members being designated by the gov- 
ernment. These committees vary in composition, 
and, in view of the fact that they have only recently 
been established, their influence is still limited. 

Republic of Korea - The leaders of the Korean Fed- 
eration of Education Associations took part in draft- 
ing the Education Law of 1949, which sets up a de- 
centralized educational system. Ninety-five per 
cent of the country's teachers belong to the Union, 
which, in the course of the last twenty years, has 
been able to exert constant pressure on the govern- 
ment from outside by formulating petitions and 



recommendations, and by organizing meetings. 
For example, the Union has successfully opposed 
attempts to return to a centralized system and to 
reduce the influence of the local authorities on the 
boards of education in the various countries. The 
Union acts unceasingly as a pressure group against 
abuses of power on the part of the central adminis- 
tration, and thanks to its activity a decisive step 
forward was made with regard to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Central Board of Education, which has 
been placed since April 1968 under the direct 
supervision of the President of the Republic and is 
composed of educational specialists and represen- 
tatives of the various economic, cultural and so- 
cial interests. The Board has 30 members, ap- 
pointed by the government, and is assisted by 20 
experts. Its competence extends to everything 
concerned with long-term educational planning. 
According to the report, the educational organi- 
zations are very well represented on the Board. 
Union action, for example, was for long outside 
the system, was then on a local level, then paral- 
lel, and is now tending to become integrated in the 
machinery for preparing educational laws. 

Philippines - Legislative powers with respect to 
education are vested by the Constitution in Con- 
gress, which has created a Board of National Edu- 
cation responsible for shaping general educational 
policy at the national level. In co-ordination with 
the Department of Education, this Board is respon- 
sible for all matters related to the organization of 
the educational system - a most important fact, 
given the centralization of public education. This 
fact also explains the special importance which the 
Teachers' Association attaches to the task of bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon the national legislative 
bodies. The Philippine Public School Teachers' 
Association, to which 119, 14 5 of the 200, 000 teach- 
ers in the public sector belong, succeeded, in 1966, 
in securing the enactment of the Magna Carta for 
Public School Teachers, which is both a charter, 
a code of ethics and an organic law governing the 
relationship between government and teachers. In 
addition to the guarantee provided with regard to 
working conditions, the Magna Carta recognizes 
the right of national teachers' associations to take 
part in the shaping of educational policy and the 
establishment of professional standards - as a 
result of which the Philippine Public School Teach- 
ers' Association was assigned a seat on the work- 
ing committees of the Board of National Education. 
The Association also voices its views during the 
Board's "public hearings". No particulars have 
been given as to the total number of seats assigned 
to teachers in these committees, nor even as to 
the respective powers of the working committees 
and of the Board of National Education. On the 
other hand, the Association does report that its 
strategy is geared to securing material improve- 
ments in the status of teachers rather than to im- 
proving education itself. 
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Through its campaigns to arouse public opin- 
ion and the campaign led by its pressure group, this 
Association has facilitated the passing by Congress 
of the "Salary Standardization Act", setting up a 
procedure for salary adjustments. 

Teacher participation at the regional and local 
levels occurs predominantly through individual 
channels, directors and civil servants who are 
members of unions putting forward in their own 
name the Association's position during the process 
of adopting regulations affecting education. 

Thailand - The law makes no provision for parti- 
cipation by teachers' organizations through institu- 
tional channels. Members of the Education Society 
did, however, have the opportunity to take part in 
devising the National Education Scheme (1960), 
which sets forth general educational principles. 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 

Chile - A technical department, the Superi^tendency 
of Education, drafts and co-ordinates the various 
bills submitted to the legislative bodies for enact- 
ment. Union representation in this department is 
limited and hence cannot, on its own, sway the ma- 
jority vote of the Superintendency. There is no or- 
ganic law governing the relations between the State 
and teachers 1 unions, teachers being suhject to the 
Civil Servants 1 Charter. 

Nicaragua - According to the extremely concise re- 
port by the Federacidn Sindical de Maestros de 
Nicaragua , the responsibility for shaping national 
education policy lies solely with the government, in 
the event with the Ministry of Education, in which 
legislative powers are vested. The Federation is 
endeavouring to bring external pressure to bear in 
order to enforce its claims. 

Feru - In Peru, laws are drafted by the legislative 
bodies and supreme decrees by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, which is also responsible for framing spe- 
cific regulations and which appoints various com- 
mittees to formulate these in detail. The National 
Association of Technical Education Teachers 
(SINPET) reports that, by and large, teachers are 
not consulted, the sole exception being in the case 
of the Rules and Regulations of the Teachers 1 Char- 
ter, in connexion with which teachers 1 representa- 
tives were called in at the drafting stage in an ad- 
visory capacity. Some of their suggestions were 
adopted. 

Trinidad and Tobago - The educational system and 
the forms of teacher participation established by 
the Education Act of 1966 and the Education (Teach- 
ing Service) Regulations of 1967 are identical to 
those existing in New Zealand. The draft bills of 
the above-mentioned Acts were submitted to the 
Trinidad and Tobago Teachers 1 Union, which made 
comments and proposed amendments, some of which 
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were accepted, while others, bearing upon details 
of teachers 1 sick leave and study grants, have been 
shelved. It should be noted that teacher participa- 
tion has been appreciable and increasingly institu- 
tionalized, in particular with regard to the drafting 
of regulations governing working conditions - as 
has, moreover, been the case in most of the coun- 
tries included in the survey. The Union was in 
fact represented on a committee appointed by the 
government to draft the Education (Teaching Ser- 
vice) Regulations. Furthermore, the Union, which 
comprises over 50 per cent of the country's pri- 
mary and secondary teachers, is assisting the Na- 
tional Education Council in its work. This advisory 
body at present includes delegates of the Union, 
who participate as fuUy-fledged members. 

2. Private education 

(a) Teachers' organizations in countries 
with a developed liberal economy 

Austria - The public and private educational sys- 
tems are governed by the law of 1952 and are sub- 
ject to the same administrative control. More- 
over, at the institutional level, and particularly 
in the matter of drafting laws, there is a consid- 
erable amount of give-and-take between the two. 

However, though the same laws govern public 
and private education, the latter sector enjoys a 
certain latitude as regards the teaching methods 
employed. The State's contribution towards the 
costs of teaching staff amounts to 60 per cent of 
the total costs; consequently, it lies with the pri- 
vate establishments to ensure that their teachers 
enjoy parity of status and salary with those in pub- 
lic schools. The regulations and curricula of pri- 
vate schools are in fact also governed by State leg- 
islation. 

Furthermore, over half the training centres 
for teachers and educators in general are private 
establishments. As a result, participation of 
teachers - as, indeed, of parents whose children 
attend private establishments - is also integrated 
in the machinery for consultation and participation 
of teachers in general. It may, furthermore, be 
noted that the Catholic Teachers' Association 
groups together Catholic teachers from both pri- 
vate and public establishments, and that teachers 1 
organizations affiliated to various political parties 
(in particular to the People's Party, the 6. V. P. ) 
also comprise teachers from both sectors. Clearly, 
then, their participation in the drafting of educa- 
tional legislation is secured within the general 
framework provided by the law. 

France - Since 1959, the State has entered into 
so-called "contracts of association", or ordinary 
contracts, with private schools. In return for 
bearing the cost of teachers' salaries and various 
social welfare costs, the State exercises more or 
less strict control over curricula, time-tables and 
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school buildings. In the case of the contracts of 
association, where the State makes very substan- 
tial grants, private schools are integrated into the 
general educational system and are shown on the 
school zoning map. The private sector accounts 
for 70 per cent of enrolments in agricultural estab- 
lishments, 35per cent of enrolments in the n grandes 
6coles" (State higher professional colleges) and 
25 per cent of enrolments in secondary establish- 
ments. 

There are three private school teachers ‘‘unions, 
two of which are Catholic, while the third com- 
prises primary teachers of both church- run and 
non-denominational schools. These unions bring 
a certain influence to bear upon. the government 
and the National Assembly in matters of legislation, 
working in particular through the Association parle - 
mentaire pour la liberty de l’enseignement . They 
are represented on advisory bodies such as the 
Higher Council for National Education and the Higher 
Council for Technical Education, and they are also 
members of the Comity national de l’enseignement 
catholique . To give an idea of their work, these 
unions were able to secure amendments to and ex- 
tensions of the laws in force. 

Federal Republic of Germany - Two types of school 
are to be distinguished in the private sector - the 
"complementary" and the "supplementary" estab- 
lishment. Only the former enjoy a dual status, as 
do certain Italian and Dutch schools. Such schools 
are particularly numerous at the general secondary 
level, while they account for only slightly fewer at 
the intermediate, specialized and primary levels. 
Teachers* professional associations take an active 
part in the drafting of laws by offering advice and 
by submitting proposals to the Lender and the Fed- 
eral Republic authorities. 

Italy - In contrast to the Austrian and French sys- 
tems, Italy offers a typical instance of the coexist- 
ence of two different legal entities, namely a State- 
administered educational system and a system of 
private schools. Article 33 of the Italian Constitu- 
tion establishes parity of status between public 
schools and schools that are recognized, "parifi- 
cate" or of equivalent standard, (placed understate 
control, and differing from private schools prop- 
erly so-called). Thus these recognized schools 
do in fact constitute a "dual" system, which is in- 
tegrated in national education. This dual system 
is solidly established in certain sectors of educa- 
tion - accounting for all pre-primary schools till 
1968, at which date State nursery schools were set 
up. Furthermore, it is extensively developed 
throughout primary, secondary and teacher educa- 
tion. Thus the union claims put forward by teach- 
ers belonging to the dual system form part and 
parcel of those of their fellow teachers in public 
schools - to such an extent, indeed, that a propor- 
tion of these teachers belong to the same unions, 
for example the Sindicato Nazionale Scuola 



Elementare (Si. Na. Sc. El) , which is predominantly 
non-denominational, or the private schoolteacher- 
dominated associations, the Unione Cattolica Itali - 
ana Insegnanti Medi ( U. C. 1. 1. M.) and the Associa- 
zone Italiana Maestri Cattolici (A.I.'M.C. ) which 
drafted the chapter on Italy in the report by the 
World Union of Catholic Teachers. 

Moreover, both in their private capacity and 
as representatives of their unions, private school 
teachers are members of the Higher Council of 
Public Education, which is an advisory body in 
matters of legislation. 

Netherlands - The Dutch educational system is 
similar to the Italian, the single difference being 
that the private sector is more extensive and ac- 
counts, depending on the educational level, for 63 
to 93 per cent of all schools. The State assumes 
full responsibility for private primary education. 
As a result of this situation, there is close co- 
operation between the various public and private 
teachers* organizations, and teachers enjoy a legal 
status corresponding to their educational level. 
Furthermore, they must be consulted on all mat- 
ters pertaining to salaries and working conditions. 

Switzerland - Except in the case of the Federal 
University, legislative powers with respect to edu- 
cation are vested in the cantons, and in some the 
constitution guarantees the existence of private 
education. Private schools are frequently subsi- 
dized by the State and must, accordingly, apply 
the same curricula as public schools. 

Teachers in private Catholic schools take 
part in the drafting of texts concerning educational 
objectives and methods. The forms of such parti- 
cipation are laid down by the Conference of the 
Principals of Catholic Schools, which set up a 
working committee for education, on which Catho- 
lic teachers’ organizations are represented. This 
Committee is responsible for establishing a joint 
position with respect to educational policy. How- 
ever, the influence exercised by teachers on legis- 
lation still remains minimal. 

United Kingdom - The educational system in the 
United Kingdom is based on the distinction between 
"maintained" and "aided" schools belonging to the 
so-called dual system, and private schools which, 
by virtue of the Education Act of 1944, are inde- 
pendent. The organization of education is highly 
decentralized and is in the hands of 162 Local Edu- 
cation Authorities, which are the elected councils 
of counties and the larger cities. Private school 
teachers take part, through the National Advisory 
Council, where they are represented on the same 
basis as primary school teachers in the public 
sector, and through their associations (as well as 
by means of external action) in the drafting of edu- 
cational legislation. 

As regards working conditions, all such mat- 
ters are governed by contractual agreements. 
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(b) Organizations in developing 
countries 

Philippines - Private schools, as these, are defined 
by Commonwealth Act No. 180, come under the 
control of the Bureau of Private Schools, which is 
responsible to the Department of Education, but 
they receive no government subsidy. The status 
of private school teachers, which is less specifi- 
cally defined than that of their fellow teachers in 
the public sector, varies from school to school. 
Private school teachers can take part in the work 
of the Catholic Educational Association of the 
Philippines, one of whose aims is to secure greater 
participation in the shaping of educational policy. 
However, though teachers are members of the Board 
of National Education, which is an advisory body, 
participation usually occurs indirectly, through 
canvassing, meetings and so forth. 

2. PLANNING AND CHANGES THAT HAVE 

OCCURRED IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

The problem of school organization is bound up with 
that of educational planning which, in many coun- 
tries, devolves upon the various ministries con- 
cerned. 

School planning does not, indeed, appear to be 
a wholly satisfactory term. It would, accordingly, 
be more proper to speak of programming, which 
term, being more general, is better suited to the 
wide range of situations which are characteristic 
of a given group of countries, whether they have an 
advanced, liberal economy or a socialist economy 
or are developing countries. 

Structural reform, like all planning and pro- 
gramming operations, is twin-phased, and involves 
both formulation and practical implementation. 
Moreover, various problems arise, in connexion 
both with the powers of decision (or joint decision) 
and the relationship between national and local au- 
thorities. It is within this framework that teacher 
participation, whether individual or collective, 
must operate, teachers 1 associations or organiza- 
tions being called upon both to defend the profes- 
sion^ interests and to improve the educational 
system. 

Teacher participation in the structural over- 
haul of education, in terms of the legislation ofthe 
country concerned, operates essentially at two le- 
vels, namely, that of the drafting of a law, decree 
or regulation replacing or supplementing the legal 
provisions in force (the various aspects of such 
participation were dealt with in the foregoing chap- 
ter) and that of long-term transformation projects, 
at the national or local level or, on a more modest 
scale, within the individual school. 

The replies of the various organizations notify 
no particular modes of participation in structural 
reforms except in cases where advisory bodies ex- 
ist at the local level, teachers' efforts in this sphere 
being exerted essentially in connexion with the 



school zoning map; in all other respects, these 
replies refer back to the item concerning the fram- 
ing of laws, decrees and regulations, with refer- 
ence, where appropriate, to the existence of an 
advisory body of the order of the national board of 
public instruction. 

Educational planning, and long-term planning 
in particular, is, in fact, of very recent date. 
Consequently, teachers' action in this sphere is 
governed by two vital conditions; alike in its for- 
mulation and its implementation, educational plan- 
ning must be sufficiently independent of national 
planning and, in particular, of budgetary policy; 
moreover, it requires, in conjunction with national 
co-ordinating structures, a certain degree of de- 
centralization of the forecasting and decision- 
taking process so as to enable teachers to benefit 
by their experience and standing within the area 
and within the local community. It emerges from 
the information supplied that it is above all at these 
levels that teachers are able to take part in proj- 
ects designed to determine educational require- 
ments. Governments do, in fact, frequently debar 
teachers from taking any part in the planning pro- 
cess, on the grounds that the problem is of national 
dimensions. Consequently, teacher participation 
in educational planning is almost nil in the majority 
of the developing countries upon which the survey 
is focussed. Chile is the only country to report such 
participation at the national level, while at the same 
time stressing the purely advisory nature thereof. 

The greatest difficulty with regard to planning 
derives from the extreme diversity of the situa- 
tions under consideration and from the fact that 
the channels for consulting teachers are not insti- 
tutionalized. The extreme case is that of India, 
whose report not only fails to mention any form 
of participation but, it would seem, adduces the 
federal structure of the country to explain the ab- 
sence of joint planning, owing to the lack of uni- 
formity of the school network. 

Teachers' associations and unions frequently 
instigate and sometimes actively promote educa- 
tional planning when none exists in their country. 
Such is the case of the Republic of Korea, New 
Zealand and the Philippines (for New Zealand, this 
is more particularly a matter of long-term plan- 
ning) . National teachers' organizations welcome 
the action taken by experts on mission from the 
United Nations (Report of Trinidad and Tobago) 
and express appreciation of the activities of inter- 
national teachers' organizations in the field of edu- 
cational planning. Thailand's teachers, for ex- 
ample, emphasize the importance of the WCOTP 
Conference on Asia, which helped to promote the 
introduction of educational planning in their coun- 
try. It should, moreover, be noted that even plan- 
ning that is focused to a great extent on political 
and technical projects is not necessarily an ob- 
stacle to teacher participation. A typical example 
is that of Belgium where, since 1965, a Conseil 
national de l'enseignement de TEtah (National 



Board of State Education) has institutionalized a 
permanent procedure for consulting teachers* or- 
ganizations and for studying problems of educational 
policy and school organization. Of the 33 members 
of this Board appointed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, 14 are representatives of teachers' organiza- 
tions and 10 are teachers selected on an individual 
basis. Moreover, several Conseils de Perfection- 
nement (advisory boards on improvements) have 
been set up to advise the Ministry on curricula., 
teaching materials and methods at the various edu- 
cational levels. Teachers taking part in the work 
of these Conseils are selected from a list put for- 
ward by the teachers' organizations. At the pres- 
ent time, different Conseils are concerned with 
pre-primary and primary teaching, education for 
handicapped children, teacher, middle-level, tech- 
nical and musical education and with the teaching 
of architecture and the arts. Similar teacher rep- 
resentation on special bodies responsible for plan- 
ning is provided for in the following countries: 
Austria, Hungary, New Zealand, Sweden, USSR 
and Yugoslavia. In Israel, New Zealand and 
Sweden, the consultative bodies are not established 
on a permanent basis; they are rather joint com- 
missions or committees, set up to devise a speci- 
fic reform or scheme, and automatically dissolved 
once they have completed their task. 

This joining of efforts at the highest level may 
take different forms, according to whether educa- 
tional planning or curriculum forecasting is in- 
volved, to adopt the distinction drawn by the Israel 
Teachers' Association. In the first case, in fact, 
Israeli teachers sit on joint committees as advisers 
or consultants to the National Ministry of Educa- 
tion. By contrast, in the case of curriculum fore- 
casting, they play a more important r&le, in view 
of the more technical character of this task, and 
are members of a joint curricular commission. It 
is worth noting that participation at the highest 
level may go beyond the terms of reference of the 
ministry responsible; in New Zealand, for example, 
the Education Institute, which is composed of pri- 
mary school teachers and primary school teacher 
training staff organized, in conjunction with the 
other teachers' associations, a conference on the 
development of education. This meeting originated 
in the demand that priority in budgeting be given to 
education ("Save the Education Vote")* This pres- 
sure group policy led to the setting up, by the 
Ministry of Finance, of a Planning Committee, 
which regularly consults the teachers' organiza- 
tions concerned. 

The problem of aligning general economic plan- 
ning with educational planning, on tine one hand, 
and on the other, of reconciling the two essential 
goals of union action by teachers - the defence of 
members’ interests and the improvement of the 
teaching system - arises once again with regard 
to the formulating of regional plans. The present 
survey is not, indeed, intended to deal with the re- 
quisite alignment of national and local planning in 



connexion with educational requirements, but it 
should be noted that in a number of countries in 
which participation has become an established fact, 
the problem arises in a new form. In Italy, forex- 
ample, the implementation (and not the framing) of 
the educational plan devolves upon the regional 
school boards. Teachers' representatives were 
until recently appointed to serve on them in an in- 
dividual capacity by headmasters. Following a 
recent reform, responsibility for designating the 
teacher members of these boards now lies with 
the representative teachers' organizations. In 
France, the alignment of educational and econo- 
mic requirements takes place at the time of fram- 
ing the regional plan (school zoning map) and is 
carried out by a special commission of the regional 
economic development boards ( Conseils de ddve- 
loppement dconomique rggionaux ) (CODER), on 
which teachers' associations are entitled to sit. In 
New Zealand, action at the local level is taken 
jointly by the directors and members of the Local 
Education Boards and the teachers' union. In coun- 
tries which have a socialist-type socio-economic 
system (USSR, Hungary, Yugoslavia), a distinc- 
tion is made at all levels with regard to teacher 
participation according to whether teachers are 
members of trade unions or "professional" or- 
ganizations (Union of Pedagogical Societies and 
Institute of Educational Research). In the Soviet 
Union, the present-day trend is towards the trans- 
fer of responsibilities for the planning and admini- 
stration of rural schools to the sovkhozes and 
kolkhozes. 

This development, the purpose of which is to 
make teachers the privileged associates of the lo- 
cal authorities, has become current practice in 
Austria, Scotland (where teachers are members 
of the local boards) and the United States. In 
France, teachers sit with the representatives of 
the administration and of the workers' and employ- 
ers' professional organizations on the departmen- 
tal committees for technical education which are 
responsible for forecasting requirements in this 
field. The decentralization of the planning pro- 
cess entails increasing the autonomy of the work- 
ing communities, even in the case of private edu- 
cation. This is so in the Federal Republic of 
Germany (joint administration-teachers working 
groups) and the Netherlands, where teachers in 
private schools enjoy a real monopoly of ideas and 
achievements, to quote the Catholic unions ofthis 
latter country. Elsewhere, the general plan is 
worked out on the basis of supporting plans which 
establish a pattern of forecasts for local school 
requirements; for example, in the Philippines, 
it is the responsibility of joint working commit- 
tees, on which teachers in some cases sit, to 
draw up such supporting plans. 

In which sectors of educational planning, then, 
do teachers' organizations mainly exercise an in- 
fluence or even participate? 

The first concern is to ensure application of 
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the principle according to which a given number of 
pupils per class must not, in the forecasting of fu- 
ture requirements, be exceeded.* This concern, 
which is mentioned in the reports of Austria, France, 
Hungary, Japan, the Philippines and Scotland, is 
directly linked to the general problem of the short- 
age of teachers. Moreover, participation in plan- 
ning has as its corollary the testing of new methods 
and structures conducive to the improvement of edu- 
cation. Teachers in Chile, as also those in private 
schools in Austria, Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Netherlands, are able to launch experimen- 
tal projects (of the pilot secondary school type) for 
which they are jointly responsible. In Japan and 
New Zealand, teachers co-operate in the policy of 
increasing school enrolments in rural areas (area 
schools). Furthermore, action taken by teachers 
has led to various practical achievements: in Chile 
and Uruguay, the establishment of pre-vocational 
courses; in Israel and Uruguay, the unification of 
the school cycles; and in Israel and New Zealand, 
the enrolment of ethnic minorities in schools. Fi- 
nally, in Korea and New Zealand, the demands put 
forward by teachers and the co-ordination of efforts 
that proved possible between them and the adminis- 
trative authorities have led to the adoption of a 
long-term planning programme. 

3. FORMULATION OF RECRUITMENT POLICY 
AND ORGANIZATION OF THE TRAINING 
AND FURTHER EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

The first point to be settled is whether, and how 
far, teachers are consulted in the defining of the 
criteria governing recruitment, as also how far 
they are involved in the application of recruitment 
policy. The problem of the training and further 
education of teachers will also be dealt with in this 
section, since the level of training and qualifica- 
tions required directly affects employment policy. 
Moreover, the two questions are grouped together 
in the replies of the organizations themselves. 

With regard to conditions of employment and 
work, teachers* participation in the establishment 
thereof dates back to an old tradition, teachers' 
unions having gained recognition by the State in a 
large number of countries as the representatives 
of the general, material and professional interests 
of the teaching profession. When discussing these 
questions, account should be taken of the particu- 
lar situation in which the profession is placed, 
namely, that arising from the shortage of qualified 
primary school teachers. Unesco's report^) on 
the position of teachers considered in the light of 
the Recommendation concerning the Status of Teach- 
ers establishes that this shortage affects over 60 
countries. With the exception of Belgium, Hungary, 
Japan and the Philippines - this last country having 
a surplus of teachers - all the other countries 
covered by the survey suffer from such a shortage. 
This results ipso facto, in the employment of un- 
qualified teachers and the lowering of recruitment 
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standards. Many organizations refer to these prob- - 
lems in their replies: Austria, the Federal Repub- - 
lie of Germany, New Zealand and Switzerland in 
particular report a movement actively urging the 
raising of the standards of teacher -training insti- 
tutes and the extension of the duration o£ studies 
in such establishments. The teachers' right to 
participate in the framing of recruitment, train- 
ing and further education policies is frequently set 
forth in and guaranteed by their charter. This is 
so in Austria, Belgium, France, Hungary, Nicara- 
gua, Peru, the Philippines, Sweden, USSR and 
Yugoslavia. 

With regard to recruitment, participation can 
operate in two distinct phases, that of the defini- 
tion of recruitment standards and, hence, of the 
level of qualification, and that of the application 
of these standards. In this second phase, two 
possibilities of action are, further, to be distin- 
guished, the first relating to participation in the 
administration of the training structures, and the 
second to staff policy, and particularly to the par- 
ticipation of teachers and their professional organ- 
izations in the work of the competent authorities 
in connexion with examinations, the appointment 
and confirmation in their posts of teachers, whe- 
ther at the level of the educational establishment 
or at that of the Ministry. 

The organizations of the following countries 
give notification of participation in the recruitment 
of teachers: Austria, Belgium, France, Hungary, 

Israel, Italy, Korea, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Peru, the Philippines, Sweden, Scotland, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, USSR, United Kingdom (including 
Scotland) and Yugoslavia. A distinction must, how- 
ever, be made between those countries in which 
teachers play a real part in the determination of 
recruitment criteria and those in which they are 
merely consulted, whether by national advisory 
bodies or by expert committees responsible for 
the study of a particular aspect of the problem. 
There are, in fact, few countries in which teach- 
ers exercise an equal right to take decisions and 
are, accordingly, jointly responsible in this sphere. 
These few countries include Belgium, Hungary, 
Italy, Peru, Scotland, Trinidad and Tobago, USSR 
and Yugoslavia. In these countries there are high- 
level bodies in which the administration and the 
teachers' unions are jointly represented and which 
are empowered to define recruitment criteria and 
qualification standards. This joint responsibility 
is written into the teachers' charter; however, in 
Scotland and in Trinidad and Tobago, where there 
is no such charter, the teachers' representatives 
exercise this joint responsibility within particular 
bodies. 

(1) Joint ILO/Unesco committee of experts on the 
application of the Recommendation concerning 
the Status of Teachers (2nd session, Paris, 
27 April - 8 May 1970). Final Report, 
(CEART/II/ 1970/4, Chapter IX, p. 112 to 116). 
Paris, Unesco, 26 June 1970). 
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Such organic participation goes beyond mere 
consultation, in so far as equal representation is 
ensured, wherever the State is obliged by law to 
obtain the approval of the teachers' representatives 
with regard to any matter relating to recruitment 
and wherever the competent board, for example, 
the Teaching Council of Scotland, is empowered to 
take statutory decisions. In this connexion, the 
Teaching Council of Scotland is an interesting ex- 
ample of an institution which is one of the most ad- 
vanced of its kind at the present time; its juris- 
diction is, however, limited, its powers to make 
regulations being, to some extent, conferred upon 
it by the Secretary of State, whose decisions have 
power of law and cannot be abrogated except by the 
legislative bodies. To this must be added the fact 
that there are several categories of electoral col- 
leges responsible for choosing the 25 elected mem- 
bers ofthis Council, which comprises 44 members 
in all. Moreover, of the 25 seats allocated to 
registered teachers, 15 are reserved for head 
teachers and principals of colleges of education, 
whose activities are essentially administrative. 

Participation in the determination of recruit- 
ment criteria can also operate at the local level, 
in so far as teachers exercise control over the ap- 
pointment of primary school teachers (as for ex- 
ample in Trinidad and Tobago), and wherever 
school regulations are established jointly by the 
regional authorities and the corresponding teach- 
ers' organizations. In Hungary and the USSR, 
teachers' unions take part in this work and co- 
operate with the selection boards; a third body, 
the Union of Communist Youth, which promotes 
the recruitment of candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession, also shares in the work of defining re- 
cruitment criteria, Yugoslavia boasts an even 
more advanced system; administrative decentrali- 
zation has meant that recruitment criteria are de- 
termined by the school collectives, in the event by 
the Teachers' Council and Community Council of 
each school, federal law establishing only the gen- 
eral framework of recruitment policy. These col- 
lectives are fully empowered to organize competi- 
tive public examinations for the purpose of providing 
for the staff requirements ofthe various educational 
es tablishments . 

The other reports which mention teacher par- 
ticipation in matters of recruitment specify that 
this goes no farther than the consultation of teach- 
ers ' organizations, either through the national edu- 
cation boards or through the advisory committees 
which are concerned with teacher training in gen- 
eral or again through various commissions of ex- 
perts. On their side, however, teachers can make 
a valuable contribution in respect of the pooling of 
information and ideas. In New Zealand, for ex- 
ample, the teachers' union instigated the appoint- 
ment of specialist recruitment officers to the re- 
gional boards of education. 

What happens when it comes to applying these 
criteria to the organization of the training and further 



education of teachers? Two kinds of participation 
are to be distinguished: on the one hand, the au- 

thorities may call on teachers to take part in the 
organization of such training and further education, 
or at least consult them on these matters and, on 
the other hand, national teachers' organizations 
may themselves undertake this work, in order to 
offset the shortcomings of the State in this field, 
or again to supplement the administration's efforts 
on those points with regard to which joint action 
has till then proved impracticable. 

The first group of countries includes Austria, 
Belgium, Hungary, Italy, the Republic of Korea, 
Nicaragua, New Zealand, the Philippines, Sweden, 
Trinidad and Tobago, USSR, United Kingdom (in- 
cluding Scotland), Uruguay and Yugoslavia. In 
these countries, the teachers' unions send dele- 
gates to sit on boards with special responsibility 
for teacher training and on committees concerned 
with the further education of primary schoolteach- 
ers. These bodies may have their own independent 
structure, or they may function as the working 
committees of the national boards of education 
(New Zealand, the Philippines, Scotland, Sweden, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Uruguay), or again they 
may advise on training and further education within 
the framework of bodies having more general 
powers, such as the local boards in Austria and the 
n comit6s de consultation syndicate” in Belgium, In 
New Zealand and in Scotland, the national commit- 
tees responsible for the training and further edu- 
cation of primary school teachers have been reor- 
ganized, at the instigation of those of their mem- 
bers who are themselves teachers, in terms of 
areas and districts, the better to meet local re- 
quirements. 

In other countries, teachers' organizations 
have instigated reforms or assisted in devising 
them, and have gone on to play an important part 
in undertaking, in direct liaison with the State, 
the training and further education of teachers, 
though it must be added that there are no institu- 
tions responsible for specialized or overall co- 
ordination. In this case, we are dealing with ad- 
ministrative participation, such as is practised 
in Korea and in Nicaragua. The reports of Austria 
and the Philippines point out that the teachers' 
right to participate is more generally recognized 
in matters relating to the further education of pri- 
mary teachers than in those affecting their re- 
cruitment and training. 

In so far as the reports refer thereto, the re- 
sults achieved by teachers in the field of teacher 
training have been primarily in connexion with 
teacher-training institutes and, more particularly, 
with the extension of training and the transforma- 
tion of these establishments into genuine univer- 
sity institutes (Korea, New Zealand, Philippines, 
Trinidad and Tobago). In New Zealand, the teach- 
ers' union, which obtained a further year's train- 
ing for future primary school teachers, agreed, 
per contra, to an increase in the numbers of 
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students per class during the period of adjustment, 
thereby reducing this same period by half. Further- 
more, New Zealand’s teachers took part in organi- 
zing refresher courses for married women who had 
formerly been teachers, in order to reduce the 
teacher shortage during this transitional period. 
Thanks to the platform that they shared with the 
local education boards, teachers were able to ob- 
tain for trainee teachers a genuine university edu- 
cation, under the direction of independent tripar- 
tite councils (administration, local boards, teach- 
ers) , as also an increase in the number of students 
in training institutes. For their part, Philippine 
teachers have achieved a real differentiation of 
training according to the type of teaching involved. 
The reports from Hungary, New Zealand and Trini- 
dad and Tobago furthermore point out that the teach- 
ers' unions provide courses which are given in edu- 
cational institutes. 

With regard to further education, teachers' 
organizations have for long been taking initiatives, 
frequently even before the school authorities have 
acted. Within the framework of their union activi- 
ties, certain organizations undertake, alone or 
concurrently with the administration's action, all 
or part of the work of further education. This is 
true of teachers' organizations in Austria, Belgium, 
Ghana, Japan, Senegal, Thailand and Yugoslavia, 
which are all concerned, to various degrees, with 
the general or partial organization of teachers' fur- 
ther education; other associations' activities are 
focused mainly on further education courses and 
promotion courses (Austria, Belgium, Ghana, Japan, 
Senegal) , on the awarding of supplementary study 
grants (Yugoslavia) and on the provision of teach- 
ing materials and textbooks (Thailand). 

Some reports give particulars of the results of 
joint action designed to extend further education fa- 
cilities; these particulars relate, inter alia, to the 
organization of vacation courses (Korea, Uruguay), 
study leave for experienced teachers (Nicaragua, 
Philippines) and to making courses wholly or partly 
free of charge* 

The reports concerning the r61e of private 
school teachers' associations bring out the diver- 
sity of forms taken by further education activities 
organized either by individual schools or on a na- 
tional scale. In France, Italy and Switzerland, pri- 
vate school teachers are, it is reported, not en- 
titled to take part in study courses organized by the 
official administrations, whereas many activities 
designed to promote further education which are in- 
stigated by private school teachers are open to their 
fellow teachers in public schools. 



4. DETERMINATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS, AND THE RIGHTS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS 

r The question as to how far teachers have a say in 
the setting of professional standards and their 
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application presupposes, first of all, that the teach- 
ing profession is governed by regulations or a code 
of rights and responsibilities and, as a corollary, 
that these are a determining factor in the event of 
any dispute or disciplinary action. The difficulties 
encountered in this connexion will be pointed out 
here, especially those involving civil freedoms 
and trade union activities. All matters relating to 
working condition': and teaching methods will be 
left to one side for the time being. The following 
will be examined in turn: (a) the case of teach- 

ers' organizations which are directly associated in 
the framing of a code of ethics; (b) the case of 
those which are merely consulted but which never- 
theless participate in the work undertaken by the 
various competent bodies, though to a lesser ex- 
tent; (c) the sectors in which the trade unions 
exert an influence. 

(a) These are, in the first place, associations 

belonging to the following countries: Belgium, 

Hungary, India (West Bengal and Kerala), Italy, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Peru, Philippines, Scot- 
land, Trinidad and Tobago, USSR, some States in 
the United States of America, Uruguay and Yugo- 
slavia. In these various countries, relationships 
between the authorities and the teachers are gov- 
erned by regulations or a gentleman's agreement 
worked out in common or by clauses inserted in 
the constitution or the labour code (Hungary, 
Nicaragua, USSR). In the Philippines and in 
Trinidad and Tobago the authorities have simply 
taken over the ethical code of the teachers' or- 
ganizations. 

Generally speaking, the regulations provide 
for the setting up of joint bodies responsible for 
the application of standards. At this level there 
are other differences, according to whether these 
bodies exist or not and, where they exist, accord- 
ing to their scope. The extreme case is that of 
Peru, where no provision is made for any form of 
joint negotiation in disciplinary matters and where 
technical education is not covered by the regula- 
tions. The same applies to the Philippines, where 
only the rights of teachers are arrived at by joint 
negotiation - their responsibilities are the subject 
of individual consultation. On the other hand, in 
Scotland it was the Teaching Council, through its 
supervision of the registration of teachers, which 
built up a set of precedents with regard to profes- 
sional standards, leading to the establishment of 
a genuine teachers' charter. 

(b) Austria, France, Ghana and Sudan merely 
refer to consultations. In these countries the teach- 
ers participated in a smaller way in the work of 
the bodies which framed the teachers' charter or 
the regulations governing the civil service in 
general. 

The chief concern of teachers in this connexion 
is to set themselves up as an intermediary body 
for the defence and promotion of teachers' rights, 
so that they shall not find themselves alone, face 
to face with the authority of the State, against 
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which they would have no protection or redress. 

In so far as the application of professional 
standards is concerned, at the national and the lo- 
cal levels, some national organizations do not have 
the same prerogatives as they have in the formula- 
tion of principles. Others, on the contrary, have 
more far-reaching rights. In France, for example, 
national joint commissions decide matters of disci- 
pline. In Austria "service committees" must be 
informed of any dispute and may defend the interests 
of the teachers involved. In this respect Scotland 
has the most progressive national system. Here 
the Teaching Council, on which elected teachers 
(teachers and head teachers) are in the majority, 
sets up from among its members an Investigating 
Committee and a Disciplinary Committee, on both 
of which teachers must be in the majority. Mem- 
bers of the one may not sit on the other. The task 
of the Investigating Committee is to deal with cases 
submitted to it concerning teachers who are sus- 
pended or who are likely to be struck off the regis- 
ter. If it thinks fit, it can refer cases to the Disci- 
plinary Committee, Anyone applying for reintegra- 
tion into the teaching corps may also lay the mat- 
ter before this latter Committee, Competences 
are thus rightly separated. What is more, it is 
exceptional for the Secretary of State, who is res- 
ponsible for education, to override the decisions 
of the Committee; if he does, he must give expli- 
cit reasons. The Disciplinary Committee ! s very 
wide powers of decision are strengthened by the 
fact that it can be summoned before the Court of 
Session in cases where a teacher is appealing 
against a decision of the Committee. This system 
is a rare instance of a clear limitation and separa- 
tion of competences obliging each of the parties 
concerned to give a decision based on a full know- 
ledge of the facts and to assume full responsibility 
for its acts. Belgium's committee for trade union 
consultation, giving decisions on appeal, has very 
similar characteristics, although its competences 
are more limited and the responsibility of the 
teacher-delegates is less committed. 

The actual spheres of competence of State au- 
thorities, local authorities and teachers 1 organiza- 
tions respectively are even more clearly apparent 
when it comes to the participation of teachers in the 
application of professional standards at the regional 
level or within a single institution. In the United 
States, for example, the rights and responsibili- 
ties of teachers have been codified chiefly as a re- 
sult ofthe collective agreements concluded between 
the local education boards, which have to deal with 
this problem, and the elected representatives of 
the teachers' organizations. If, as a matter of 
principle, the code of ethics of the profession 
comes within the purview of the National Educa- 
tion Association, actual practice develops in a 
great variety of ways through collective bargain- 
ing, for certain State authorities do not see in this 
any contradiction with the government employee 
status of teachers. This is also the case in Austria, 
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New Zealand and Yugoslavia, where teachers' or- 
ganizations set themselves up at the local level as 
committees to. protect the teaching corps, see that 
professional standards are maintained and repre- 
sent their members in their dealings with the school 
authorities. This, of course, presupposes the 
granting of wide powers to the local authorities. 
In Hungary and the USSR regulations governing 
schools and day nurseries clarify the meaning and 
scope of the legislation promulgated at the national 
level. On the other hand, in Yugoslavia, for ex- 
ample, the self-governing bodies in the schools 
have still wider powers, assuming the entire res- 
ponsibility for seeing that the professional stan- 
dards of the teaching corps are maintained. This 
decentralization of authority at the local level af- 
fords the teacher real safeguards. 

(c) Trade union action extends in different 
directions and takes various forms: the issuing 

of publications such as the Legal and Service Hand- 
book on professional standards by the New Zealand 
teachers' organization; the adoption of disciplin- 
ary regulations (Hungary) distinct from those in 
force in the other professions; the granting ofthe 
status of teacher to teachers who hold a univer- 
sity degree, but not in education (Peru), It might 
finally be mentioned that the report from Japan 
states that teachers are not authorized to go on 
strike or to belong to a political party. The or- 
ganizations in Sudan and Thailand, for their part, 
state that the articles of the Recommendation con- 
cerning the determining of professional standards 
have been incorporated in their claims. 

In private schools, owing to differences in 
legislation from one country to another, the posi- 
tion with regard to the participation of teachers in 
this connexion is exemplified by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, where standards are laid down 
by contract and must be consistent with the legis- 
lation of the State and the Lander , the regulations 
of the schools and the particular situation of each 
teacher; or the Netherlands, where, owing to the 
predominance of private schools, the status of 
teachers is linked with categories; or again 
France, where such matters are settled both by 
collective bargaining and by joint commissions. 



5. DETERMINATION OF TEACHERS' 

SALARIES AND THEIR CONDITIONS OF 
WORK AND EMPLOYMENT 

It is in dealing with these matters that the tradi- 
tional unions are most at ease, that the organiza- 
tions have with time acquired a fund of experience 
which stands them in good stead and have impor- 
tant achievements to their credit as regards par- 
ticipation. In the various national and local legis- 
lations of the countries covered by the survey it 
is often recognized that the teachers have a r&le 
to play in the determination of salaries and em- 
ployment conditions. 
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Various situations will be examined in turn: 

(a) those in countries where teachers 1 organizations 
are directly associated in the process of the deter- 
mination of salaries and employment conditions, 
the corollary being that the State is obliged to obtain 
the prior agreement of the unions before applying 
any policy with regard to salaries and employment; 

(b) those in countries where teachers do not take 
part in the process of framing policies regarding 
salaries and working conditions, but where their 
right to negotiate is recognized. 

(a) The first category includes the following 
countries: Austria, Belgium, Chile, Hungary, 

Israel, Italy, Peru, Scotland, Sudan, Sweden, 
Trinidad and Tobago, USSR, United States of 
America, Yugoslavia. In these countries teachers 
collaborate with the State in drawing up salary 
scales and working out rules to govern employment, 
career and working conditions. Collaboration takes 
place through civil service boards or joint commit- 
tees set up to deal with such problems, as the case 
may be. However, it often happens that the action 
of these various bodies is limited by laws govern- 
ing salaries and budgets. In Peru, for instance, 
teachers were associated in the determination of 
salaries by means of an adequate law, but the lat- 
ter was interpreted in a restrictive fashion by the 
State and subsequently a law freezing all salaries 
was promulgated, with the result that application 
of the principles laid down jointly was seriously 
jeopardized. From this it may be inferred that the 
participation of teachers is effective only if general 
agreements are backed by the existence of some 
procedure for periodic consultation through joint 
bodies, as is the case in Austria, Belgium, New 
Zealand, Scotland and Sweden, for example. 

Another very interesting procedure is the in- 
dividual or collective signing of collective conven- 
tions on salaries, supplemented by agreements in 
writing. This is the procedure in some States in 
the United States of America, where a system of 
electing a bargaining agent to defend and unify the 
teachers' claims allows of teacher participation. 
Although more flexible than the preceding one, this 
procedure restricts participation to employer/ 
employee relations. It is therefore hardly possible 
to talk about joint decision-making, let alone part- 
nership between the teachers and the administra- 
tion. In Austria, Belgium, Chile, Israel and Italy 
there is a trend towards social programming agree- 
ments, which result in real planning of the policy 
on salaries. The teachers' organizations are often 
represented by the predominating or sole trade 
union, which deals direct with the government. In 
Hungary and USSR, owing to delegation of the au- 
thority of the State right down to the trade unions 
and the existence of machinery for their participa- 
tion, as mentioned earlier, these unions play a 
conciliatory rdle, as the Hungarian report puts it, 
vis-a-vis the various organs of the State, particu- 
larly with regard to the Education Ministry's bud- 
getary policy. 



In a decentralized system, such as is found 
in Austria, Sweden, the United States of America 
or Yugoslavia, negotiation takes place at the local 
level and may be tripartite. In Austria, for in- 
stance, local authorities, teachers' organizations 
and parents participate in the negotiations. In New 
Zealand, participation takes place at the national 
level, involving the central administration, the lo- 
cal education committees and the teachers' organi- 
zation (the latter and the committees often having 
common positions) . In Yugoslavia, the organs for 
the autonomous administration of educational insti- 
tutions play an important part in laying down the 
criteria for the remuneration of teachers. 

With regard to employment and careers, too, 
teachers ought to be able to play some part in 
working out conditions which affect the quality of 
the educational system. New Zealand teachers, 
for instance, have some control over the inspec- 
tion of schools and the appointment of teachers. 
In this connexion, Yugoslav teachers have the same 
right with regard to the recruitment policy of their 
respective institutions. Austrian teachers' organi- 
zations have similar prerogatives and it is stipu- 
lated that they must be consulted on any bill directed 
towards changing the working conditions and status 
of teacher-training colleges. In New Zealand and 
Sweden teachers sit on the committees which deal 
with school buildings. 

(b) The second category - countries where 
the teachers' right to negotiate is recognized - 
includes France, Japan, the Republic of Korea, 
the Philippines and Senegal. But this right to ne- 
gotiate does not mean that the government is 
obliged to accept the proposals submitted to it. In 
Japan, for example, a law on local public services 
entitles the prefectural authorities to refuse any 
request for negotiation, to enforce their decisions 
and to oppose the drawing up of collective conven- 
tions in writing. In France it is the Civil Service 
Board which determines the base salaries and in- 
dex classifications for teachers, while joint com- 
mittees deal especially with career questions. In 
the Philippines a distinction is drawn between 
salaries and working conditions. Teachers do not 
participate in any way in the determining of sal- 
aries, which are fixed by a law promulgated by the 
State. Rules concerning working conditions, how- 
ever, take into account the agreements reached 
by the local authorities and the teachers' associa- 
tions - as is the case in New Zealand and Sweden. 

In conclusion, attention should be drawn to the 
positive results of the demands made by certain 
teachers' organizations. In Hungary, the teach- 
ers' union succeeded in having salaries made a 
separate item in the budget, which means that 
when there is a credit balance, it is distributed 
in the form of bonuses to teachers of recognized 
merit. In the USSR, it is thanks to a trade union 
proposal that teachers in the far north have had 
their salaries increased from 15 to 30 per cent over 
those of teachers serving in the rest of the country. 



In so far as private education is concerned - 
private schools recognized by the State, in Austria, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom - teacher participation in 
the determining of salaries, of rules concerning 
employment, of working conditions, is comparable 
to that of their colleagues in the public sector. 
However, organizations grouping teachers in the 
private sector must negotiate with the private 
school authorities, the local education board and 
the ministry and, in some cases, with their col- 
leagues in the public sector. The reasons why dis- 
cussions must take place at three levels before an 
agreement can be reached are twofold: firstly, 

shortage of teachers and recruitment of too many 
uncertificated teachers; secondly, in the case of 
recognized schools, the existence of legislation 
common to both sectors (private and public), which 
means that the various trade unions must bring 
their policies on teachers 1 claims into line. 



6. PREPARATION OF CURRICULA, TEXT- 
BOOKS AND TEACHING MATERIALS. 
DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHING METHODS. 
ORIENTATION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF RESEARCH 

The various reports submitted often deal simul- 
taneously with curricula and textbooks on the one 
hand and educational research on the other. The 
training and further education of teachers will of 
course come into this section, too, since teaching 
experience is central to methods and research. 

Reports from the following countries refer to 
teacher participation in the preparation of curri- 
cula, textbooks, teaching materials and methods 
and in educational research: Austria, Belgium, 

Chile, France, Ghana, Hungary, India, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Philippines, Scotland, Senegal, Sudan, Sweden, 
Thailand, Trinidad and Tobago, USSR, United 
States of America and Yugoslavia. In all these 
countries, with the exception of Ghana, Israel, 
Japan, Peru and Senegal, the teachers are repre- 
sented collectively in the bodies responsible for 
these various aspects. In the latter five countries, 
teachers are elected or appointed in a personal 
capacity to what are purely advisory bodies. 

The bodies responsible for the preparation of 
curricula may therefore be decision-making bodies 
or simply advisory ones. A correlation is to be 
found between the existence of bodies dealing spe- 
cifically with educational matters and the real as- 
sociation of teachers in the framing of national 
policy in this respect. On the other hand, bodies 
with more general terms of reference, such as an 
Education Board or a Conseil de Perfectionnement 
(advisory board on improvements), clearly cor- 
respond to a much more limited form of participa- 
tion, generally individual. Bodies with specific 
terms of reference distinguish between matters 



relating to curricula (particularly curriculum re- 
form) and those relating to the preparation oftext- 
books. When such commissions exist, teachers 
usually participate in the deliberations of the com- 
mission on curricula and the commission on text- 
books, which work separately. The reports from 
Nicaragua and from Trinidad and Tobago mention 
only commissions dealing with textbooks; those 
from Austria and Chile mention only committees 
on curricula. The division of responsibilities be- 
tween national, provincial and local administrative 
bodies determines to some extent the form of teacher 
participation. While in Belgium teachers are con- 
sulted only at the national level, it should be noted 
that in other countries teachers play a more im- 
portant part since decision-making is more decen- 
tralized. Such is the case in France, India, the 
Philippines, the United States of America and 
Yugoslavia. France has been referred to owing 
to its policy with regard to textbooks: each indi- 

vidual teacher selects his textbooks in collabora- 
tion with the head of the institution concerned, ex- 
cept when the State has to provide the textbooks, 
in which case the Ministry draws up a limited list 
for teachers to choose from. In the Philippines 
and the United States of America, this matter is 
settled by direct agreement between the teachers 
and the local boards. In certain States of the lat- 
ter country, teachers share in the decision-making 
on curricula and textbooks; they sit on ad hoc 
joint committees along with representatives of 
each district board. The joint decision made by 
the participants is embodied in an agreement in 
writing guaranteed by State legislation. Hungary 
and the USSR refer to close co-operation at the 
national level within the various existing commit- 
tees. The New Zealand teachers* organization, 
the New Zealand Educational Institute (NZEI), ap- 
pointed a curriculum specialist with the twofold 
mission of co-ordinating teachers* activities in 
connexion with curricula and maintaining liaison 
between the Education Ministry and the NZEI, 
which he advises in its negotiations with the 
authorities. 

The situation with regard to textbooks differs 
fundamentaUy according to whether the country 
has a socialist or a liberal political regime. In 
the socialist countries, such as Hungary, the 
USSR and Yugoslavia, there is no textbook trade. 
Consequently the Education Ministry or the na- 
tional institute of education finances the produc- 
tion of textbooks. In the above three countries, 
textbooks are selected by means of an open com- 
petition and the teachers' organizations co-operate 
with the administrations concerned. This is not 
the case in the other countries, where not onlythe 
State and the teachers are involved, but publishers 
as well. Unfortunately this aspect has not been 
dealt with in any of the reports. 

In educational research, the teacher partici- 
pation referred to is that of practising teachers 
(full-time or half-time). We are not concerned 
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here with teachers employed in the Education Min- 
istry or inspectors and heads of institutions, or 
again with persons engaged in educational research, 
who are all former teachers- The crux of the mat- 
ter is the organic or functional link between educa- 
tional research and practising teachers. The revi- 
sion of curricula and the testing of new teaching 
methods necessarily involve the active participa- 
tion of the teachers concerned, the co-ordination 
of local and national research policies and perhaps 
even a general research policy. In nearly all the 
countries where teachers co-operate in the prep- 
aration of curricula and textbooks this participation 
extends to educational research as a whole. In the 
United States of America, the National Educational 
Association, most of whose members are teachers 
(not affiliated with the American Federation of 
Teachers), has, in addition to an extensive educa- 
tional research section, standing committees for 
the study of specific subjects. Most countries have 
national or federal research institutes or, failing 
this, a standing committee on education, as in 
Peru. 

Educational research seems to play a more 
systematic part in the organization of education in 
the socialist countries than it does in those with 
liberal economies. The Soviet and Hungarian trade 
unions indicate that research workers and teachers 
work very much in concert at the experimental 
stage: pilot schools and classes are sponsored, so 

to speak, by this or that research team. Except in 
Yugoslavia, each experiment usually has to have 
the prior approval of the administrative authorities 
and is often kept under the latter's constant super- 
vision. The Yugoslav and Italian reports refer to 
more teacher participation in educational research 
than in the preparation of curricula and textbooks. 
The Yugoslav report also indicates that practising 
teachers are directly associated in research and 
that certain institutions can set themselves up as 
small independent research and experimentation 
units, their findings being passed onto the national 
educational research centre. The Philippines pro- 
vides another example: under the teachers' charter 
and as a result of regional autonomy, certain regions 



have their own educational research centres and in 
educational institutions teachers holding a Master's 
degree can organize research on local problems 
with the collaboration of the administration. 

What are the unions actually doing and what 
have they achieved? In certain States in India (West 
Bengal and Andhra Pradesh) and in Thailand, teach- 
ers' organizations have prepared model textbooks 
and educational films which have received State 
approval. In Thailand the teachers organize lec- 
ture tours in collaboration with the administration. 
In many other countries, teachers' unions play a 
particularly important r&le, mainly by means of 
lectures and courses and articles published in the 
specialized press. In Japan, Korea, Thailand and 
the United States of America, the organizations 
have their own educational research centres 
replacing those of the State or functioning side by 
side with them (Japan). In certain countries again 
(Ghana, Korea, New Zealand, Philippines) the 
State research centres have only just been founded. 
Other reports (Uruguay, Switzerland) appear to 
indicate that in these countries there are no such 
centres as yet and the teachers' organizations are 
pushing to have them set up. The New Zealand 
Educational Institute (NZEI) emphasizes the ap- 
proaches which it has made to the authorities with 
a view to having more funds made available to the 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research to 
which it has submitted several research projects. 
The NZEI also provides a scholarship every five 
years for one of its members to undertake research. 

Reports from associations of teachers in the 
private sector indicate that teacher participation, 
when it exists (Austria, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Netherlands), is remarkable for certain 
characteristics: the status of a private institu- 

tion confers great autonomy with regard to experi- 
mentation and many experimental private schools 
owe their existence to this status. The three or- 
ganizations in the above-mentioned countries re- 
port that private teachers have the chance ofworking 
withlocal study groups (Arbeitskreise in Germany) 
and that they play a leading r&le in the private 
teacher-tr aining colleges. 



IT. EVALUATION 



1. OBSERVATIONS ON TEACHER 

PARTICIPATION IN THE DRAFTING OF 
LAWS, DECREES AND REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING EDUCATION 

Degree of centralization of the educational system 

The primary factor governing teacher participation 
is the extent to which education is centralized. In 
countries in which there is an all-powerful central 
executive or legislature (President, Head of State, 
Government, Ministry of Education) and in which 
structures are highly centralized, the opportunities 
open to teachers to take action are, in fact, gen- 
erally limited. This is so particularly in the fol- 
lowing countries: Belgium, Chile, France, Israel, 

Italy, Japan, Senegal, Sweden, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Uruguay. By contrast, federal systems that allow 
of a considerable measure of local autonomy with 
regard to legislation and administration in these 
matters would appear to favour teacher participa- 
tion, teachers electing delegates to various boards 
(provincial boards /Landesschulrate / in Austria, 
local boards in the United States, the Council for 
Education and Culture of the Assemblies of the Fed- 
erated People's Republics in Yugoslavia, the Up- 
per Houses of the different Indian States) . These 
delegates occupy the seats reserved for the teach- 
ing profession and are considered as fully-fledged 
members of these decentralized legislative bodies. 
In Yugoslavia, this is carried even farther; here, 
teachers are elected to, and take part directly and 
in their personal capacity, in the work of the Coun- 
cil for Education and Culture of the Federal Assem- 
bly, which decides upon laws governing general 
policy. In Austria, teachers sit on provincial boards 
in their personal capacity or as representatives of 
a union, or again as members of an organization 
affiliated to a political party. These examples il- 
lustrate why, in several countries (e. g. France, 
Republic of Korea, New Zealand) the unions are 
working to achieve the decentralization of struc- 
tures, which would enable them to play a more im- 
portant part in matters of educational legislation. 



It should, however, be noted that a centralized 
system is not always an obstacle to teacher parti- 
cipation. In Belgium, for example, such partici- 
pation is very considerable and occurs at the high- 
est level, that of the national board of education 
( Conseil national de l'enseignement ) , which drafts 
laws and is both a parliamentary commission and 
a working committee. It should also be borne in 
mind that teachers' unions in socialist countries 
with a highly centralized educational system - as 
in Hungary and the USSR - are able to play a ma- 
jor part in the drafting of laws and regulations 
with respect to education. However, in many coun- 
tries, the national boards of education have more 
limited prerogatives than is the case in Belgium: 
teachers are not always represented collectively 
and what representation they do enjoy is, in any 
case, a minority one. This is so in Chile, France, 
Israel, Italy, Republic of Korea, the Philippines, 
Senegal, and Trinidad and Tobago. In New Zealand, 
the collaboration between teachers' organizations 
and the Education Commission has proved particu- 
larly fruitful, although these organizations are not 
represented on this Commission. Lastly, in sev- 
eral of the above-mentioned countries, teacher 
participation operates solely on an individual basis 
(teachers being designated for such purposes by 
the authorities) and certain teachers' organizations 
find themselves arbitrarily excluded. 

Teachers and public service 

Education is considered to be a public service in 
all the countries covered by the survey, with the 
exception of the United States. Moreover, even in 
the United States, teachers are "local employees". 
This concept of public service allows a distinction 
to b? drawn between the two types of private edu- 
cational establishment, according to whether they 
are "associated", or private in the proper sense 
of the term. The main criterion for drawing such 
a distinction would appear to be the extent to which 
the State assumes responsibility for the various 
educational systems or establishments in relation 






to the community's needs. Hence we can distinguish 
between the "associated 11 , "supported" or "assisted" 
establishments - which are subject to State control 
and whose teachers have a legal charter and shave 
more or less complete equality of status with pub- 
lic (government) school teachers and, accordingly, 
enjoy the same rights of representation in national 
consultative bodies - and the private establishments 
properly so-called, whose teachers do not enjoy 
such advantages. Schools of the first type exist in 
Austria, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom. The right of private school teachers to 
be consulted on the drafting of laws and regulations 
concerning education is directly dependent upon the 
scale on which private education exists in the coun- 
try concerned. A borderline case is that of the 
Netherlands, where private education exists on a 
bigger scale than public education. In the Philip- 
pines, private establishments do not, despite their 
relatively large numbers, receive subsidies, pri- 
vate school teachers have no specific charter, and 
their right - which is subject to the authority of a 
Bureau of Private Schools - to take part in the 
work ofthe Board of National Education is extremely 
limited. 

Institutional and legal guarantees of teacher 
participation 

In countries in which teachers are civil servants, 
their rights are laid down by a Civil Service char- 
ter, to which all State employees are subject. 
Teachers 1 associations are generally members of 
civil service organizations and, as such, they have 
a say in, and are parties to, the decisions of joint 
boards or other bodies (as for example in Austria, 
Hungary, Sweden, the USSR and Yugoslavia). In 
other countries, such as Belgium, teachers are 
consulted through two channels, both through their 
own unions and through joint civil service bodies. 

There are, moreover, countries (Chile is a 
case in point) where the civil service charter de- 
bars teachers from benefiting from an organic law 
governing the relationship between the State and 
their organizations. In Austria, the civil service 
charter operates in lieu of an organic law. In New 
Zealand and the Philippines, an organic law gov- 
erns these relationships, while in the Sudan the 
relevant law is one governing the unions. In Hungary 
and the USSR, the Constitution, the Labour Code, 
the general trade union regulations as also the sta- 
tutes and decisions of the trade union congresses 
stipulate teachers' rights in this matter: the teach- 

ers' union is directly integrated in the legislative 
structure of the State. In Yugoslavia, by contrast, 
the union's status is that of a socio-economic or- 
ganization quite independent of the State; its rights 
are defined by the Federal Constitution and em- 
bodied in the principles of self- administration, and 
its position is that of an intermediary institution 
between the two. 



The practice of consultation 

In most cases, teachers collaborate in the draft- 
ing of regulations relating to education (though not 
in the drafting of bills); in matters of legislation 
proper, they are called in solely when their condi- 
tions of work are involved. This right is guaran- 
teed by law in Belgium. Hungary, the Netherlands, 
Trinidad and Tobago, the USSR, the United States 
(at the local level) and Yugoslavia. In Italy, it is 
a matter of "common practice", so to say, of cus- 
tomary law, while in the Republic of Korea, such 
a right is guaranteed with regard to school plan- 
ning; lastly, in New Zealand, teachers' organiza- 
tions have obtained that the law be restricted to 
guarantees of general principles only, the methods 
of application being defined in close co-operation 
with the teachers' unions. 

2. FORMS AND DEGREES OF TEACHER 

PARTICIPATION 

Though it is true that teacher participation in the 
framing of educational policy and in the improve- 
ment of the system is largely governed by the so- 
cial standing enjoyed by the profession, it is no 
less true that almost all countries suffer from a 
teacher shortage. This state of affairs is to be 
explained by the discrepancy existing between the 
r61e of teachers in society and their economic and 
socio-political status. That the reports of teach- 
ers' organizations all bring up this problem is due 
to the fact that these difficulties do not derive 
solely from problems of salaries. 

In the industrialized countries, the social 
status of teachers has in fact deteriorated during 
the past fifty years, and their salaries have drop- 
ped until they are about the same as those paid to 
middle-level personnel and technicians. There 
are several reasons for this: scientific and tech- 

nical development (extension of the range of intel- 
lectual occupations, the theoretical training for 
which has increasingly been provided by higher 
education); socio-economic factors (high cost of 
training, the monopoly exercised by the employer, 
generally the State); political and psycho- 
sociological conditions, distinguished by inadequate 
collaboration between the competent administra- 
tion and the educators and between school and so- 
ciety. In this connexion, allusion may be made to 
the interesting surveys carried out by the French 
Commission for Education, Science and Culture 
on the specific issue of the teachers' status as 
represented in society and the teacher's imaged. 
With regard to teachers in the developing countries, 
the information collected recently in reply to an 



(1) "La representation de la condition du maftre 

dans la soci§t6"; "L'image du maftre", in 
Enfance (quarterly review) Nos. 2 and 3, April- 
September 1966. See especially pages 53, 
58, 64. 
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ILO/Unesco questionnaire ^ would seem to indi- 
cate that, in many countries, teachers do not en- 
joy the consideration that is their due. By recog- 
nizing the need to call upon teachers' organizations 
in the framing of educational policy, the Recom- 
mendation concerning the Status of Teachers - 
adopted by an intergovernmental conference - clearly 
advocates the up-grading of their status. 

This official recognition of the need for teach- 
ers to play an increasingly important part in the 
organization of education and in the specification 
of its content is also the consequence of the spread 
of democratic principles and the securing of civil 
liberties, together with the authorities' realization 
that teachers have a major contribution to make in 
the renovation of educational structures and me- 
thods, an area in which population increases, the 
democratization of education and the opening up of 
new horizons of knowledge have all made reforms 
essential. Consequently, the authorities are being 
led, more and more, to seek the collaboration of 
teachers, inasmuch as they are required to intro- 
duce pluralism into and to diversify the training 
structures so as to comply with the development of 
the community's requirements. Union action con- 
tinues, of course, to be focused upon matters of 
employment and career; but such defensive action 
is no longer the only concern of teachers' organi- 
zations; increasingly, teachers are helping to de- 
termine the main lines of educational policy (in 
legislation, reforms and planning) and their acti- 
vities are also focused upon improving education 
(curricula, educational methods and research) . 

Forms of participation 

Teacher participation varies considerably, in the 
forms it takes, from country to country and from 
one field to another; it may operate through the 
channels of joint bodies, or through semi-official 
consultations or direct negotiations. It may, there- 
fore, be institutionalized at different levels, or 
take place occasionally, when a specific problem is 
being examined. In both cases, there is a delega- 
tion of powers, and collaboration takes place, even 
if decisions are not necessarily taken jointly so that 
direct participation is involved. In other cases, 
the union launches activities running parallel to the 
action taken by the authorities, or puts forward 
claims, the essential elements of which are some- 
times endorsed by the official bodies, which may 
authorize them and subsequently introduce them on 
a general basis. 

With regard to the drafting of laws and the 
framing of educational reforms and plans, the part 
played by teachers matches that of other social and 
political groups, since these questions are of na- 
tional importance and concern the whole community. 
In this connexion, the reports of the socialist coun- 
tries mention that public discussions are held prior 
to the adoption of new measures and allude to co- 
operation between the unions' central bodies; this 



particular feature corresponds to a conception of 
the State in which the unions administer directly 
certain sectors of education (social work, further 
education of primary school teachers) and carry 
joint responsibility as institutions answerable for 
teachers as a whole, as well as forming part and 
parcel of the political structures of the State. 
Moreover, there is a certain form of consultation 
which operates within unitary trade union organi- 
zations grouping together all members of the civil 
service and usually including teachers. 

On the other hand, the value of individual par- 
ticipation deserves to be stressed; thanks to it, 
the teachers' point of view can be taken into ac- 
count, and the scope, if not of action, then at least 
of reflection on educational problems, is thus 
broadened. By and large, such individual partici- 
pation takes place within expert committees and 
there are even instances of the members of these 
committees being chosen from a list put forward 
by the union, following the example of Sweden and 
New Zealand. In the majority of countries in which 
the government applies to such experts for advice, 
however, teachers' organizations do not take a di- 
rect part in the process of formulating educational 
policy, nor are they involved in the work of the va- 
rious expert committees. 

Joint participation can take several forms; it 
approximates to individual consultation when teach- 
ers have minority representation and when the ad- 
visory body has neither powers to make regulations 
nor administrative authority. In most countries, 
in fact, teachers may be appointed in their per- 
sonal capacity - and not elected - to bodies such 
as the civil service board or the higher board of 
education. Even in the case of members of the 
teaching profession being authorized to represent 
a union and forming a group separate from the rep- 
resentatives of the administration, teachers re- 
main in the minority on such boards. Their status 
in fact depends above all on the powers conferred 
upon such institutions by the State and on the obli- 
gation the State may be under to solicit their views 
and advice. In Belgium, France and Scotland the 
government must take account of the views ex- 
pressed by the teachers and justify its decision, 
should it fail to comply with them. This is the rule 
in most countries when the question of salaries 
and working conditions is involved. In some coun- 
tries, indeed, this right is guaranteed to teachers 
by the Constitution, by a statute or organic law. 

On the other hand, in Japan, Senegal and, in the 
private education sector, in the Philippines, the 
teachers' organizations complain of the impossi- 
bility of influencing the administration, even in the 
above-mentioned fields. 



(1) Joint ILO/Unesco Committee of Experts on the 
Application of the Recommendation concerning 
the Status of Teachers (2nd session, Paris, 
27 April-8 May 1970). Final Report (26 June 
1970). 130 p. 
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As regards modifications of the structures and 
content of education, it would appear that teachers 
are consulted on the framing of regulations more 
than on that of laws. Generally speaking, teach- 
ers are fighting on two fronts to win improvements 
both in their working conditions and in the teaching 
system, with a view to promoting the advancement 
of the education service generally. In order to at- 
tain this goal, their involvement must be secured 
prior to the decision-taking process; it is essen- 
tial that they be consulted on the actual drafting of 
the bills, and that they should have, in addition to 
an understanding of the specific problems involved, 
a coherent policy with regard to the organization of 
courses, teaching methods, financing, and so forth. 
Teacher participation in the work of the higher 
boards of education, which is becoming widespread 
practice, particularly in young countries, and the 
introduction of long-term planning impose fresh 
responsibilities upon teachers* organizations and 
compel them, as the WCOTP points out in its re- 
port, to train key personnel as specialists in all 
these matters. 

Degree of participation 

In some countries, as for example Austria, Belgium, 
New Zealand, Scotland and Yugoslavia, teachers* 
organizations are in fact parties to the determina- 
tion of the main lines of educational policy. Teach- 
ers can also take on responsibilities with regard to 
the implementation of decisions taken, either within 
the framework of school collectives or joint coun- 
cils responsible for defining and applying standards 
of qualification, or again in connexion with the task 
of overcoming temporary difficulties caused by a 
particular reform. It is, in fact, desirable that 
teachers* rights should entail responsibilities and 
that, in so far as is possible, the same joint bodies 
should be concerned both with the formulation and 
the application of educational policy, by setting up 
where necessary their own sub-committees to tackle 
particular problems. It has, in fact, been noted 
that specialist committees have the advantage of 
securing better representation for teachers and a 
more direct contact with the reality of the situa- 
tion, in other words, an involvement in the appli- 
cation of principles and even, in a few exceptional 
cases, in the administration of matters in which 
they are specially qualified. The Scottish Teach- 
ing Council, the teacher-training school boards in 
New Zealand and the Yugoslav school collectives 
are excellent examples of this trend. 

Nevertheless, the extent to which school ad- 
ministration is centralized affects the scale of op- 
portunities for participation open to teachers - a 
fact that bears repeating. A decentralized system 
does, in fact, allow of a greater number of partici- 
pants, and the interests of the local authorities are 
frequently closer to those of the teachers than are 
the interests of the central authorities. Teachers 
are, therefore, peculiarly well fitted to cope with 



local problems, thanks to their experience and the 
r&le they play in society. 

There are, however, drawbacks to the decen- 
tralized system, for the extent of teacher partici- 
pation varies from area to area, depending on how 
solidly established the union is at the regional or 
even local level. Moreover, the constitutional 
guarantees of teacher participation may be either 
non-existent or difficult to apply as a result of the 
resistance encountered at the various administra- 
tive levels, as also of the conflicts of interest 
arising between the central power and the local 
authorities. Austria, New Zealand and Yugoslavia 
provide examples of a synthesis of the two systems 
in the form of a tripartite administration, group- 
ing together the State, the local authorities and 
the teachers* union. 

Another problem is to define the powers and 
the terms of reference of joint bodies. The solu- 
tion - if it is not to be found solely in constitutional 
law and the extent to which power is centralized - 
must be sought in ''functional" collaboration based 
on efficacity. New Zealand's teachers, for ex- 
ample, have been concerned not to define too pre- 
cisely their constitutional or statutory rights, 
specifically in order that these may be allowed to 
evolve to their benefit within a more auspicious 
context and with the balance of power more in their 
favour. They have laid greater stress on the need 
to assume responsibilities at all levels of educa- 
tional organization. This is also the case in 
Austria, Belgium, Scotland, Sweden, Trinidad 
and Tobago and in Yugoslavia. These examples 
show that it is not enough to obtain declarations 
of principles; teachers must also ensure that 
their views are taken into account at each stage of 
the process designed to modify the structures, con- 
tent and methods of education. 

Article 75 of Section VIII of the Recommenda- 
tion, which deals with relations between teachers 
and the education service as a whole, is particu- 
larly significant: "In order that teachers may 

discharge their responsibilities, authorities 
should establish and regularly use recognized 
means of consultation with teachers* organizations 
on such matters as educational policy, school or- 
ganization, and new developments in the education 
service". This text has the virtue of bringing into 
prominence both the structuration and the perman- 
ence of the forms of participation in a context that 
is constantly evolving. 

From participation to joint decision-taking 

With regard to salaries and working conditions. 
Article 83 of the Recommendation advocates the 
establishment of "statutory or voluntary machin- 
ery". The survey records that such procedures 
exist in 14 countries, where the administration 
must obtain the prior agreement of the unions on 
these matters, either through channels provided 
by bodies with general powers or by means of 



collective agreements or short- or long-term con- 
tracts, Such prior agreement implies the joint 
elaboration of salary levels and scales. In its 
scope, this definition goes far beyond the mere 
right to negotiate or the right to appeal in disci- 
plinary matters, which entail for the State no obli- 
gation to work out such scales collectively or to 
come to any agreement, but commit it simply to 
consulting teachers, 

A higher level of participation is thereby at- 
tained, that of association or, at least, of a joining 
of forces by social partners, in other words, the 
institution of a genuine system of mediation in the 
decision-taking process and the recognition of the 
teachers 1 union as a privileged partner. The key- 
note of this kind of organic participation is the au- 
tonomy of powers, real equality of representation 
and direct authority to take decisions in matters of 
organization and the framing of regulations. New 
Zealand, Scotland, Trinidad and Tobago and Yugo- 
slavia are cases in point. Such concurrence must 
go beyond questions of salaries and, over and above 
the rights and responsibilities of teachers, embrace 
educational policy in toto: methods f planning, and 

the preparation and promotion of teachers. With 
regard to this last point, the provisions of the 
Recommendation itself have been transcended in 
New Zealand and in Yugoslavia, In connexion with 
teacher preparation, for example, Article 27 pro- 
vides for only a very limited type of consultation: 
"Students as well as staff should have the opportu- 
nity of expressing their views on the arrangements 
governing the life, work and discipline of a teacher- 
preparation institution", As we have seen, however, 
in New Zealand and in Trinidad and Tobago the rep- 
resentatives of the teachers t organizations take part 
in the work of administering such institutions. In 
these countries, as also in Sweden and in the so- 
cialist countries, teachers 1 organizations have a 
final say in the appointment of teaching and school 
inspectorate staff. For this purpose, joint respon- 
sibility and a system of joint decision-taking have 



been instituted which go far beyond mere negotiation 
between social partners. In the above-mentioned 
countries, teachers 1 organizations take part in the 
actual process of framing education policy relating 
to the financing of education and to school buildings, 
within the legislative bodies themselves. 



CONCLUSION 

While all teachers 1 organizations claim the right to 
be autonomous, such autonomy is not yet an estab- 
lished fact in all countries. It is, however, fre- 
quently guaranteed by the Constitution, by organic 
laws, by tradition or by custom. Clearly, how- 
ever, effective co-operation also requires that 
teachers 1 organizations fulfil certain essential con- 
ditions. 

One such condition would appear to be that they be 
representative . It has been noted that participation 
in the formulation of educational policy is all the 
more effective and far-reaching when the organi- 
zations themselves are strong and united. 

Another vitally important condition is that 
these organizations be competent in the various 
fields of educational policy. In order to be able 
to put forward valid arguments to the government 
departments, they must have competent services 
and members who are qualified in such fields as 
educational planning, curricula reform, teacher 
preparation, etc. Furthermore, it is desirable 
that members of the local organizations also be 
made alive to the problems that arise in these va- 
rious fields, and that they be consulted on the ways 
and means of solving them. Thus, for participa- 
tion by teachers 1 organizations in the formulation 
of educational policy to be truly effective, intelli- 
gence must be applied and powers of imagination 
and organization brought to bear, as indeed they 
must by any professional group that wishes to ex- 
ercise its rights fully in present-day society. 



ANNEX 



EXTRACTS FROM THE RECOMMENDATION 
CONCERNING THE STATUS OF TEACHERS 



III. GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

9. Teachers' organizations should be recog- 
nized as a force which can contribute greatly to edu- 
cational advance and which therefore should be as- 
sociated with the determination of educational policy. 

IV. EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
AND POLICIES 

10. Appropriate measures should be taken in 
each country to the extent necessary to formulate 
comprehensive educational policies consistent with 
the Guiding Principles, drawing on all available 
resources, human and otherwise. In so doing, the 
competent authorities should take account of the 
consequences for teachers of the following prin- 
ciples and objectives: 

(a) It is the fundamental right of every child to be 
provided with the fullest possible educational 
opportunities; due attention should be paid to 
children requiring special educational treat- 
ment; 

(b) all facilities should be made available equally 
to enable every person to enjoy his right to 
education without discrimination on grounds of 
sex, race, colour, religion, political opinion, 
national or social origin, or economic condi- 
tion; 

(c) since education is a service of fundamental im- 

portance in the general public interest, it 
should be recognized as a responsibility of the 
State, which should provide an adequate net- 
work of schools, free education in these schools 
and material assistance to needy pupils: this 

should not be construed so as to interfere with 
the liberty of the parents and, when applicable, 
legal guardians to choose for their children 
schools other than those established by the 
State, or so as to interfere with the liberty of 
individual and bodies to establish and direct 
educational institutions which conform to such 
minimum educational standards as may be 
laid down or approved by the State; 



(d) since education is an essential factor in eco- 
nomic growth, educational planning should 
form an integral part of total economic and 
social planning undertaken to improve living 
conditions; 

(e) since education is a continuous process the 
various branches of the teaching service should 
be so co-ordinated as both to improve the 
quality of education for all pupils and to en- 
hance the status of teachers; 

(f) there should be free access to a flexible sys- 
tem of schools, properly interrelated, so that 
nothing restricts the opportunities for each 
child to progress to any level in any type of 
education; 

(g) as an educational objective, no State should 
be satisfied with mere quantity, but should 
seek also to improve quality; 

(h) in education, both long-term and short-term 
planning and programming are necessary; 
the efficient integration in the community of 
today's pupils will depend more on future needs 
than on present requirements; 

(i) all educational planning should include at each 
stage early provision for the training and the 
further training of sufficient numbers of fully 
competent and qualified teachers of the coun- 
try concerned who are familiar with the life 
of their people and able to teach in the mother 
tongue; 

(j) co-ordinated systematic and continuing re- 
search and action in the field of teacher prep- 
aration and in-service training are essential, 
including, at the international level, co- 
operative projects and the exchange of re- 
search findings; 

(k) there should be close co-operation between 
the competent authorities, organizations of 
teachers, of employers and workers, and of 
parents as well as cultural organizations and 
institutions of learning and research, for the 
purpose of defining educational policy and its 
precise objectives; 

(1) as the achievement of the aims and objectives 



of education largely depends on the financial 
means made available to it, high priority 
should be given, in all countries, to setting 
aside, within the national budgets, an ade- 
quate proportion of the national income for 
the development of education. 



Teacher-preparation institutions 

27. Students as well as staff should have the 
opportunity of expressing their views on the ar- 
rangements governing the life, work and discipline 
of a teacher-preparation institution. 



VI. FURTHER EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 

32. Authorities, in consultation with teach- 
ers' organizations, should promote the establish- 
ment of a wide system of in-service education, 
available free to all teachers* Such a system 
should provide a variety of arrangements and 
should involve the participation of teacher - 
preparation institutions, scientific and cultural in- 
stitutions and teachers' organizations. Refresher 
courses should be provided, especially for teachers 
returning to teaching after a break in service. 



VIII* THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF TEACHERS 

Professional freedom 

61. The teaching profession should enjoy 
academic freedom in the discharge of professional 
duties. Since teachers are particularly qualified 
to judge the teaching aids and methods most suit- 
able for their pupils, they should be given the es- 
sential r61e in the choice and the adaptation of 
teaching material, the selection of textbooks and 
the application of teaching methods, within the 
framework of the approved programmes, and with 
the assistance of the educational authorities. 



66. The authorities should give due weight to 
the recommendation of teachers regarding the suit- 
ability of individual pupils for courses and further 
education of different kinds. 



Responsibilities of teachers 

70. Recognizing that the status of their pro- 
fession depends to a considerable extent upon 
teachers themselves, all teachers should seek to 
achieve the highest possible standards in all their 
professional work. 

71. Professional standards relating to teacher 
performance should be defined and maintained with 
the participation of the teachers' organizations. 



72. Teachers and teachers' organizations 
should seek to co-operate fully with authorities 

in the interests of the pupils, of the education ser- 
vice and of society generally. 

73. Codes of ethics or of conduct should be 
established by the teachers' organizations, since 
such codes greatly contribute to ensuring the 
prestige of the profession and the exercise of pro- 
fessional duties in accordance with agreed principles. 

74. Teachers should be prepared to take their 
part in extra-curricular activities for the benefit 
of pupils and adults. 

Relations between teachers and the 
education service as a whole 

75. In order that teachers may discharge 
their responsibilities, authorities should establish 
and regularly use recongized means of consulta- 
tion with teachers' organizations on such matters 
as educational policy, school organization, and 
new development in the education service. 

76. Authorities and teachers should recognize 
the importance of the participation of teachers, 
through their organizations and in other ways, in 
steps designed to improve the quality of the educa- 
tion service, in educational research, and in the 
development and dissemination of new improved 
methods. 

77* Authorities should facilitate the establish- 
ment and the work of panels designed, within a 
school or within a broader framework, to promote 
the co-operation of teachers of the same subject 
and should take due account of the opinions and 
suggestions of such panels. 



Teaching aids 

88. 1, Authorities should provide teachers 

and pupils with modern aids to teaching. Such 
aids should not be regarded as a substitute for 
the teacher but as a means of improving the 
quality of teaching and extending to a larger num- 
ber of pupils the benefits of education. 

2. Authorities should promote research 
into the use of such aids and encourage teachers 
to participate actively in such research. 



Hours of work 

91. Teachers should be provided time neces- 
sary for taking part in in-service training pro- 
grammes, 

92. Participation of teachers in extra- 
curricular activities should not constitute an ex- 
cessive burden and should not interfere with the 
fulfilment of the main duties of the teacher. 
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Teacher exchange 



104* Authorities should recognize the value 
both to the education service and to teachers them- 
selves of professional and cultural exchanges be- 
tween countries and of travel abroad on the part of 
teachers; they should seek to extend such oppor- 
tunities and take account of the experience acquired 
abroad by individual teachers* 



School buildings 

110* In the planning of new schools represen- 
tative teacher opinion should be consulted* In 



providing new or additional accommodation for an 
existing school the staff of the school concerned 
should be consulted. 



XII* THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 

142* In developing countries, where supply 
considerations may necessitate short-term inten- 
sive emergency preparation programmes for 
teachers, a fully professional, extensive programme 
should be available in order to produce corps of 
professionally prepared teachers competent to 
guide and direct the educational enterprise* 
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